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THE COVER 

“ RED PIETA,” central panel of mural painting by Lester W. Bentley of 
Two Rivers in the new Post Office at DePere, Wisconsin. Tradition 
says that when St. Francis Xavier Mission at De Pere was destroyed by 
fire about 1687, an Indian convert rushed into the burning chapel and, 
at the cost of his life, saved the silver ostensorium or monstrance presented 
to the mission in 1686 by Nicolas Perrot. The ostensorium, buried by a 
Jesuit father to escape capture by hostile Indians, was accidentally dug 
up near De Pere in 1802 and today is on display in Green Bay's Neville 
Public Museum. Mr. Bentley's other two panels portray Father Allouez 
and Nicolas Perrot. For the dedication of these murals, see Miss Davis’ 
report of the Green Bay Convention in this issue. Photograph by courtesy 
Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration. 
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ME IN of different nationalities can 
live together peacefully, pro- 
vided certain freedoms are granted to all. 


The whole world needs to know and apply this 


lesson of practical brotherhood taught by 





Wisconsin experience. 





presented by the 











AN EXPERIMENT IN USING HISTORY 


OR ABOUT a year, now, the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN has been preparing a special exhibition nearly 
every month. The exhibit is planned so as to make sound 

educational use of the rich collections of the Society—books, news- 
papers, manuscripts, pictures, and museum objects. The displays 
are set up in the ground floor corridor of the Society’s building at 
Madison, where thousands of students and townspeople see them 
each time. 

“Worth Fighting For” is the first (but we hope not the last) 
of these exhibits to travel about the state. Two sets of the panels 
reproduced here are being circulated. The panels show the reasons 
why Wisconsin fights, and the pithy phrases of Wisconsin men 
and women describe how they feel about these freedoms. We like 
to know about our country’s past at a time when she is in danger. 

Many people and agencies have had a hand in planning and 
producing “Worth Fighting For.” John W. Jenkins (now with 
the United States Army), Harry E. Lichter, and Mrs. Margaret 
Davis Clark, all of the Society’s museum staff, helped in many 
ways. Homer C. Montague of the University Photographic Labora- 
tory enlarged most of the photographs. The following agencies or 
individuals contributed pictures: State Conservation Commission; 
State Department of Agriculture; State Department of Public In- 
struction; Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin; Wisconsin Alumni Association; Dr. Ira Edwards, Mil- 
waukee Public Museum; Mr. John Steuart Curry; Office of War 
Information; War Services Project, Work Projects Administration; 
Milwaukee Journal; Madison Wisconsin State Journal; Chicago 
Sun; Washington (D.C.) Post. 
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\\ BUT they placed our welfare 








first -- they thought, not of them- 
selves, but of their children and 
their children's children." 


Oswald Ragatz, of 
Sauk City, 1899 











THE LAND 






‘ROCK RIVER 


was a beautiful country; 
I loved my towns, my corn 
fields and the home of my 


people. I fought for it," 





Black Hawk, 1838 
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CONSERVATION 
















my ’ 
“WE should conserve our 
Lt, * 
natural resources, and thus 
338 


make possible to billions of 





future human beings a godlike 


destiny." 
Charles R. Van Hise 
of Madison, 1912 
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EXTINGUISH 


our common schools, and 
means for general educa- 
tion,and we cease to be 
@ free people." 


Michael Frank of 
Kenosha, 1848 
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\WHATEVER™ & 2 


be limitations which trammel 

inquiry elsewhere we believe 

that the great state Univer- 
of sity of Wisconsin should ever 
48 encourage that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnow- 
ing by which alone the truth 


can be found." 





Board of Regents 1894 
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\\ THIS comtry te and nas beet 


the refuge and shield of all men 


who desire to worship God as they 
please. This is a country of free- 


dom of religion as well as freedor 


Paul O.--Hustin 


of thought. * 
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POLITICAL FREEDOM 


\ ALL tyranny, whether of kings 


Or citizens, consists of this very 














hing; some citizens — be they few 


Nor be they many — push forward their 





activity, their own liberty, at 
the expense of the activity, liberty, 
ca 

of their fellow-citizens.* 


John Bascom at the University 
of Wisconsin, 1887 





‘RACIAL EQUALITY 





\ THERE "2s something higher 


than decisions of courts on the 
constitutionality...of the fugitive 
Slave act. It was the old battle-- 
not yet ended---between freedom and 
slavery; between the rights of the 
toiling many and the special privi- % 
leges of the aristocratic few." rt 
Sherman M. Booth of Milwaukee 


regarding Glover rescue, 1654 + 
ae bein i. 
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j;WOMAN'S RI 


\ IN all great events we find 
that woman has a guiding hand... 
Man has the spirit of truth, but 
woman alone has the passion for 
t...Honor us as your equals and 
allow us to use the rights which 
belong to us, and which reason 
commands us to use." 
Madame Mathilde Anneke © 
of Milwaukee 1869 
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FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


V AND whosoever ...asserts that 
there has come a time in American 
history, when freedom of speech should 
be suppressed, when the safeguard of 
political opposition should be abandoned, 
and the voice of all parties, except one, 
should be silenced...has little sympathy 
with the spirit of liberty won by the 
valor of our fathers. * 

Edward G. Ryan of 
Milwaukee, 1862 
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Worth Fighting For 


IGHTS OF LABOR 


\WHAT we find that labor 


wants, as aclass, is wages, 
hours, and security, without 
financial responsibility, but 
with power to command respect. 
Security in a good job is the 
very heart of that due process 
of law [which labor seeks). * 
John R. Commons of 
Madison, 1921 





FREEDOM FROM WANT 


Worth Fighting For 


‘OWING to the movement for 


genuinely democratic popular govern- 
ment which Senator LaFollette led 
overwhelming victory in Wisconsin, 
that state has become literally a 
laboratory for wise experimental le- 
gislation aiming to secure the social 
and political betterment of the people 


as a whole.* 
_Theodore Roosevelt, 1912 
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\\ MEN may laugh at ideals be- 
cause they often contrast so strongly 
with reality. Enthusiasm is, never- 
theless, the finest thing in man; so 
long as it lives youth does not die.* 


Carl Schurz, of 
Watertown, 1863 
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\\ | believe that respect for the law 










'. Will abide among us for all genera- 
tions, and be in the future, as in 
the past, the very cornerstone of 


American liberty. * 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow 
Racine and Kenosha 1909 
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Chats with the Editor 


the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY held at Madison on 
October 29. Despite the war and transportation difficulties, 
there was no decrease in either attendance or interest. The local 
historians gathered in the morning to hear Elmer Plischke, execu- 


Fite wc indeed was the ninety-sixth* annual meeting of 


tive secretary of the War Records Commission of 
The Ninety- she Wisconsin Council of Defense, appeal for 
Sixth Annual ; , : 
local assistance in carrying on the project of col- 
lecting the records of Wisconsin’s part in the 
present conflict (see Mr. Plischke’s article elsewhere in this issue), 
and those interested in genealogy took part in a round-table dis- 
cussion of Wisconsin vital records. 

The luncheon meeting at the Old Madison Room in the Wis- 
consin Union was presided over by Colonel Frederick C. Best, a 
member of the Society’s board of curators from Oconomowoc. The 
large audience found new inspiration and courage in a fighting 
speech by General Roy F. Farrand, president of St. John’s Military 
Academy at Delafield, on “ What the War Means to Us.” 


*In accordance with the findings of the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson of 
St. Francis Seminary (ante, pp. 72-78), the Society is taking Octo- 
ber, 1846, as the date of its founding instead of January, 1849. 
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Meeting 
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In the afternoon President William A. Titus of Fond du Lac 
took charge in turn of the annual business meetings of the Society 
and of the board of curators. The various reports of the officers 
showed that the Society is in sound financial condition, that the 
thirty-eight local historical societies of the state are active (fifteen 
of them had representatives at the meeting), and that despite war- 
time conditions the Society can show a net increase during the 
year of thirty-eight members. 

The Society continues to possess the largest library of any his- 
torical society in America. It added 9,163 titles during the year, 
including books, pamphlets, and newspaper volumes, to bring its 
total holdings to 669,198 titles. Seventy-eight percent of these 
new acquisitions came as gifts. The Manuscript Division and the 
Museum also reported many valuable accessions. It is most grati- 
fying to observe how many people have come in or written us 
about prospective gifts with this general sentiment: “You may 
already have this but if so we’d rather have you throw it away 
than for us to do so.” It is this codperative spirit on the part of 
the people of Wisconsin which has enabled our library to acquire 
such outstanding collections. 

New activities of the Society during the year have included the 
publication of the Wisconsin Historical News, a monthly news 
release designed to interest the newspapers of the state in Wis- 
consin history; the Founder's Day Dinner in January and the first 
annual convention at Green Bay; monthly special exhibitions on 
Wisconsin history in the ground floor corridor of the Society's 
building at Madison and also a “Portrait of the Week” feature; 
and a radio history of the state being given each Monday afternoon 
at two for thirty-two weeks over Station WHA at Madison and 
Station WLBL at Stevens Point. 

A full report of the annual meeting will appear in the yearly 
volume of Proceedings which will be printed early next year and 
which will become the same size as this Magazine so that mem- 
bers, if they wish, can have the two publications bound together 
in yearly volumes. 
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THis SOCIETY has throughout its history been fortunate in the 
men and women who have served on its board of curators. Many 
of the curators have been most vigilant in securing materials for 
the Society, most generous in devoting time and 
energy to its affairs. It is therefore pleasant to report 
that the new curators elected at the annual meeting 
measure up to the Society’s high standard. 

Professor Curtis P. Nettels of the University of Wisconsin is a 
worthy successor of Professor John D. Hicks who has moved 
to California. Professor Nettels teaches American history and has 
made many scholarly and well-written contributions to research 
in the colonial and Revolutionary periods. He has also furnished 
wise counsel to the Society as a member of the Wisconsin War 
Records Commission. Mr. Harold T. I. Shannon of Green Bay 
succeeds the Rev. Francis X. Orthen of Eau Claire who felt com- 
pelled to resign because of other heavy duties. Anyone who 
attended the Green Bay convention last summer knows Mr. 
Shannon’s sincere devotion to Wisconsin history and his original 
and vigorous cast of mind (see his dramatic “Green Bay Home- 
coming” in this issue). Such curators will help to carry on the 
fine traditions of the Society in the fields of research and popular 
historical education. 


Two New 
Curators 


NEWSPAPERS have for long been our pride and our problem. 
Years ago this Society realized their value as historical sources and 
with much zest began to accumulate one of the half-dozen great 
collections of the entire country. Not only were 
important old newspapers acquired, but repre- 
sentative contemporary ones were subscribed 
for. Wisconsin newspaper publishers generously codperated with 
the Society’s plan, and even today we receive by gift some 230 
weeklies and all of the 35 dailies published in the state. 

The resulting collection is a precious one for the historian, the 
attorney, the genealogist, or anyone else who has occasion to 


Microfilming 
Our Newspapers 
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consult the records of the past. But our basement has become a 
sort of a newspaper catacomb—a labyrinth in which a timid scholar 
might well hesitate to stray for fear of getting lost. Yet still the 
flood of contemporary newsprint continues. With the war, any 
hope of building a new storage room for the papers has vanished, 
for the moment at least. 

The only thing that can help us immediately is microfilming. 
We are therefore buying what papers we can on microfilm and 
have one man busy filming our Wisconsin weeklies. Fortunately 
the microfilm copies occupy only about 4 percent of the space 
required for the newsprint originals. Then, too, microfilm if prop- 
erly stored is as permanent as rag paper, while newsprint begins to 
disintegrate in two or three decades. We hope eventually to bring 
under control the current influx of papers and to go back with 
our microfilming to the beginning of the pulp era. Meanwhile, 
it’s touch and go whether the pounding press of the newspaper 
or the clicking eye of the camera will win out. 


PEOPLE often forget that today’s happenings become tomorrow’s 
history. Even historical societies sometimes tend to glorify the past 
at the expense of the future—to acquire manuscripts of the 
Nititily tee colonial and Revolutionary periods, for example, 

while permitting contemporary materials to slip 
away. The inveterate antiquarian grows rapturous 
about the beautiful penmanship and thick, hand- 
made paper of the eighteenth-century letter and contrasts it with 
the flimsy second copies produced by our typewriters. But both 
records are needed by the historian. 

Fortunately, the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY has had 
proper regard for the materials of contemporary history. Not only 
has its newspaper collection been kept up to date, but the private 
papers of recent political figures, such as Robert M. La Follette, Sr., 
James O. Davidson, Emanuel L. Philipp, John J. Blaine, Paul 


Contemporary 
History 








> 
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Husting, Henry C. Adams, A. P. Nelson, Henry Huber, and Charles 
McCarthy, have been acquired. 

Only recently a truck stopped at our door to deliver 200 letter 
boxes of correspondence and some 50 letter books, all of which 
had belonged to the late John J. Esch of LaCrosse. Mr. Esch 
served in Congress from the LaCrosse district for twenty-two 
years beginning in 1899. He was co-author of the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act of 1920 which returned the railroads to private 
ownership after the first World War and was a member of the 
federal Interstate Commerce Commission from 1921 to 1928. 
When this valuable collection is arranged, students will find in it 
new light on Wisconsin and national politics and railroad 
regulation. 

The Wisconsin statesman (or, for that matter, industrialist, 
labor chief, or leader in some other activity) who leaves us his 
manuscripts can be sure of several things. The collection will be 
properly preserved and arranged; it will be withheld from public 
use for a period if the donor wishes; and it will eventually attract 
competent scholars who will use it in writing the history of its 
donor’s times and, of course, in estimating his influence. We 
continue to solicit such collections from leaders in contemporary 
Wisconsin affairs. 


AN EDITOR should, of course, hesitate for a long time and seek 
sound advice before he makes a radical change in a magazine. 
Even then, he must expect that the innovation will not suit all of his 
The New readers. Especially should he be careful if his periodical 
has been as well liked and respected for a quarter of a 
century as has the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History. 

We are happy to say, however, that the new format of the 
Magazine has met with considerable approval. There have been 
those who have told us how well they liked the new dress, 
either face to face or by telephone, but perhaps some of those 
votes should be charged up to the gregarious politeness of people. 


Dress 
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But in addition we have seen thus far twenty-two letters and one 
comforting newspaper editorial on the subject. 

Of the letters, only two have been unfavorable. One member 
is distressed, as we feared some would be, because of the new size 
which will not fit with the previous twenty-five volumes. Another 
member objects to “the garish new cover” and “the paler and 
smaller type.” 

On the other hand, the new size, type, and cover are praised 
by most of the writers, including non-members from Connecticut, 
Delaware, Missouri, and New York. Nearly all of our correspond- 
ents find the new Magazine easier to hold, and one of them who 
is a commuter is especially enthusiastic about what he calls “ the 
greater portability.” We prize, too, the comments of a member 
who knows good printing and commends the type-page as “ both 
readable and attractive,” even though he has “not yet become 
reconciled” to the cover. 

We might argue long and loud for the cover, we suppose, but 
we will simply say that it at least calls attention to the Magazine. 
“ The lively cover made me want to get into the book immediately 
for the story behind that interesting logging scene,” writes one 
businessman. A few of our readers were so enthusiastic that they 
made us blush with pleasure. We certainly hope one of them is 
right when he states that the Magazine “will surely find its way 
into many homes that have hitherto been a stranger to it.” Judg- 
ing from the extra copies we have sold, there’s something in what 
he says, and we've actually had to increase our order to the printer. 
Since our supply of the September issue is running dangerously 
low, we'll be glad to have our members who have finished with 
their copies and do not care to keep them return them to us. We'll 
even send the postage involved to anyone who will help us. 





The Green Bay Convention* 


By SuSAN B. Davis 


O ONE was in attendance at the First Annual Convention 
of the STATE HisToRICAL SocIETY at Green Bay on 


August 28 and 29, 1942, who did not wish to be there. 
This fact engendered a real joy that was evidenced in the greeting 
of old friends, the making of new ones, the relish with which papers 
were appreciated and absorbed, and the sitting down together of 
more than 125 persons at the closing luncheon at the Beaumont 
Hotel on Saturday noon. A joy in things Wisconsin and keen 
anticipation in inaugurating our State Convention on the actual 
grounds of the beginning of things in our beloved commonwealth, 
in spite of the fact that Green Bay is off-center geographically and 
travel is being curtailed, brought registration for the meeting to 
198. Extremes in places from which members came were repre- 
sented by Antigo and Kenosha, Prairie du Chien and Ephraim; 
besides Wisconsin, guests were present from Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, and Florida. 

To some people the idea of carrying an annual meeting of the 
Historical Society out into the state was a bit staggering, but with 
the demonstrated success at Green Bay a matter of record, the idea 
has “caught.” 

“The fibre of a convention is the detail of the program material 
—but the lifeblood and soul is the way that program is carried out.” 
If ever the lifeblood of a community went into a convention pro- 
ject, that of Green Bay went into this one. Not only did it insure 
success for this meeting and for the idea of kindling local interest 
through the State Convention, but it set the tempo for all future 
gatherings. Setting the tempo for the beginnings of things, how- 


* Miss Davis, former dean of Freshmen women at the University of 
Wisconsin, is a native of Rock County and a writer of historical sketches 
of Wisconsin. Many of the articles read at the Green Bay Convention 
will be printed in this Magazine during 1942-43. 
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ever, is not new to Green Bay. Since Jean Nicolet set foot on soil 
that later became Wisconsin, Green Bay has been a distinguished 
and gracious host to countless people coming and going. 

Being host to a convention may be a most perfunctory duty, but 
not so in this case. From the moment that the meeting was called 
to order shortly after ten o'clock at the Northland Hotel on Friday 
morning, August 28, until the last good-bye had been said, Green 
Bay was looking after the comfort of its guests and the detail of 
the program. 

The Hon. William A. Titus of Fond du Lac, president of the 
WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, presided at the opening meet- 
ing. The Hon. Alexander Biemeret, mayor of Green Bay, himself 
a descendant of Belgian pioneers, offered the hospitality of the city 
to the members and their friends. He was aware of the significance 
of the meeting and the reasons for its gathering in Green Bay. He 
was cordial and sincere in his welcome. 

Mr. William L. Evans of Green Bay, chairman of the Committee 
of Local Arrangements, in continuing the initial greetings, struck 
the happy note of fellowship and good humor that was to tone the 
Convention. Human beings without a sense of humor are indeed 
like the springless pioneer wagons, and a convention without a 
reflection of humor is dull. It was good, then, with the various 
speakers, to chuckle at the “nearness” of Astor, the vagueness of 
the land agents, the absoluteness of Doty, the humanness of “ Ma” 
Cotton, the pluck of immigrant settlers, and the exuberance of 
ballad makers. 

During the first session of the Convention three papers chal- 
lenged the historical imaginations of the audience. With his, Mr. 
Harold T. I. Shannon opened “ Wisconsin’s Book of Genesis.” It 
was a twofold book. First, it revealed the beginning of things in 
La Baye Verte itself; second, it traced the infiltration of life into 
the great Northwest through the Fox-Wisconsin Waterway. Force- 
fully and vividly Mr. Shannon began: 

In the beginning was Green Bay. Here came the first white man. 


Here, too, were nearly all the other firsts in Wisconsin history: the first 
missionaries and Christianity; the first trade and commerce; the first 
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homes and settlements; the first military; the first law and order; court; 
church; school; bank; newspaper; store; hotel; the first places of worship 
of Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyterian beliefs; the first home and com- 
munity organization; the first efforts toward statehood with Green Bay 
leading the thinking and presiding over the deliberations of both con- 
stitutional conventions whence emerged Wisconsin, the thirtieth state, and 
our motto “ Forward.” 


Thus another “first,” the Convention itself, settled down in 
Green Bay. 

“French Land Tenure in the Fox River Valley” might well 
have been a dull topic for a nonlegal gathering, but it was most 
entertaining and informative as presented by Mr. Frederick N. 
Trowbridge also of Green Bay. “The generalities and informality 
of the early land claims would make a lawyer’s hair curl,” Mr. 
Trowbridge commented as he read from early property descrip- 
tions. As a Yankee once said, the lots were “all long and no wide.” 
Following the American occupation in 1816, land tenure regu- 
lations went into effect and land-owners could only lay claim to 
their holdings by proving (1) that they were occupying the land 
in 1796, (2) that they were occupying the land at the time of 
making the claim, and (3) that there was no unsatisfied Indian 
claim. Mr. Trowbridge left it to the audience to decide in their 
own minds just how valid the old land claims were. 

In her paper “ They Belong to Us,” Miss Susan B. Davis brought 
to life the Roi-Porlier-Tank Cottage, the Old Fort Howard Hos- 
pital, and Wisconsin’s American Home: the Cotton House. These 
old buildings, Miss Davis believes, have definite personalities and 
as definite influence now as they did in the early days when they 
shared life with the people who frequented them and who left their 
commercial, social, and cultural imprint on the community and 
the state. Miss Davis discussed how each of the old buildings came 
into existence, arrived at its present location, and gave credit, as 
far as it was possible for her to do so, to the individuals and 
organizations responsible for its preservation. The paper was a 
helpful and an appropriate background for the visit in the after- 
noon to the three charming old places. 

The “ motorcade” of some seventy cars on Friday afternoon took 
the Convention afield. In the twelve miles traveled, sixteen sites 
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and places of note presented themselves to the members and 
their friends: “The Spirit of the Northwest,’ Sidney Bedore, 
sculptor; the Neville Public Museum; the home of the De Lang- 
lades, 1745 (site); Wisconsin’s first bank, 1835 (site); the earliest 
church and burying ground, 1825 (site); the Astor House, 
1835-36 (site); the site of the Sac massacre, 1733, and first hotel, 
1833; the site of French Fort St. Francis, 1684, British Fort 
Edward Augustus, 1761, and American Fort Howard, 1816; Fort 
Howard Hospital and Surgeon’s Quarters, 1816; Roi-Porlier-Tank 
Cottage, 1776; St. Francis Xavier Mission, 1671 (site); the new De 
Pere post office with its mural paintings; “Shantytown” (site); 
Wisconsin’s American Home: the Cotton House, ¢c. 1835; “ Hazel- 
wood,” 1838; and Christ Church, 1825. 

Only three stops were made before the Cotton House was reached, 
At the Fort Howard Hospital and Surgeon’s Quarters and at the 
Tank Cottage, the people making the pilgrimage were delighted 
at the excellent and homelike way in which these historic house 
museums were arranged and at the intelligent and friendly manner 
in which their treasures were explained. 

At De Pere in the new post office a brief unveiling ceremony 
was held for the three panels of a mural painting by Mr. Lester 
Bentley, a young artist from Two Rivers. Dr. Edward P. Alexander, 
superintendent of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, spoke briefly 
of the interest of the Society in seeing that local historical themes 
are used by artists of the state. Then Father Raphael Hamilton, S.J., 
dean of the Graduate School of Marquette University, spoke of the 
Jesuit missionary, Claude Allouez, of his establishing the mis- 
sion at De Pere in 1669, and of his travels and influence through 
Wisconsin. The artist also explained how his work was done and 
the meaning of the panels. 

As the motorcade traversed the upper road and approached the 
American Home for the reception arranged by the Brown County 
Historical Society, expectancy seemed to fill the air. The Conven- 
tion had been pointed to this moment. Here, not more than five 
years ago, the State of Wisconsin established a tiny state park to 
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become the final resting place for the John Winslow Cotton House. 
Here as people on this Friday afternoon in late August left their 
cars and walked leisurely to the west and front of the house, the 
white pillars gleamed, and the freshing breeze as it touched the 
upturned faces seemed laden with a fragrance that was magic. It 
blotted out the blackness of a war-ridden world and left only the 
sunshine and peace of the day and the place. For each individual 
it was a moment of genuine inspiration and devout thankfulness. 

From stringed instruments there on the lower terrace one caught 
the refrain—‘“ Once in the Dear Dead Days beyond Recall”; in 
another moment—the sweet, clear voices of girls singing—“In the 
Gloaming.” But who were the people coming and going before 
the fruit-laden mahogany tables bearing the precious punch bowls 
of rare china and fine old English silver? How well they reflected, 
in their flowing skirts and tight fitting bodices—lovely in color and 
fabric—the olden days. As one felt the excitement of things within 
the house, and approached the simple doorway, typical of Jeffer- 
sonian design, he was greeted by a lovely lady in a purple silk 
gown of earlier days. The little lady was the granddaughter of 
the man whose home in De Pere—extravagant beyond belief— 
had first been supported by the magnificent pillars that are now 
definitely the outstanding feature of the Cotton House. 

Inside the house presiding in each room were descendants of 
old families of Green Bay and De Pere. They too were dressed in 
costumes of a century ago. With pride and affection these women 
pointed out not only matters of historic interest in the house itself, 
but added interesting touches from their own family traditions. 
Here in person were the granddaughter and great-granddaughter 
of Captain and Mrs. Cotton themselves. Here in the kitchen, not 
to be outdone by the ladies, a doctor of Green Bay explained the 
technicalities of the bake oven and pointed out the value of utensils 
and equipment. 

The articles on display throughout the house were not only the 
possessions of the Cottons themselves, but of almost countless 
other old families of De Pere and Green Bay brought together 
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with amazing cleverness and determination for the one occasion 
that they might retell the story of the resourcefulness, whole- 
someness, yes, and even grandeur of the early days of this enchant- 
ing community. No wonder that the members of the WISCONSIN 
STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY felt that magic had cast off for them 
the sodden shoes of life in 1942 and opened a door of beauty and 
peace. Loath to break the spell, people but slowly drifted away 
with reverence and something of awe filling their minds and hearts 
—with something more of faith, too, that as life goes on bitter- 
ness, hate, deception, and physical struggle may be superseded by 
the true, the honest, and the beautiful. 

The Cotton House and its handclasp will long be remembered 
and deeply appreciated. 

Came the banquet with 235 diners present, and the program 
presided over by Mr. Max H. Strehlow, secretary of the Brown 
County Historical Society. Was ever anything so daringly con- 
ceived and so brilliantly executed as the appearance of the seven 
great men of early Wisconsin? These men were not represented, 
they were there. No one talked about what they had done; they 
spoke for themselves. Carefully chosen for form and feature, 
dressed with absolute faithfulness to detail, each one succinctly 
and with a rich flavor of his own personality related the many- 
times-established facts of his own contributions to the development 
of life in the early days of Wisconsin. Few people among those 
listening could realize the long hours of research that had gone 
into the three-minute “discourse” of each of these great men, as 
he stood silhouetted against the dark curtain, the dazzling spot- 
light full upon him. 

How Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg would have enjoyed this eve- 
ning! Dr. Alexander’s tribute and mention of her passing re- 
minded everyone of her many services to scholarship, of her 
generous nature, and her zest for life. But Green Bay and our 
country itself could not have known her so well without her French 
Régime. Nor would the people of the state take such pride in its 
history if enthusiastic, friendly Miss Kellogg had not been with 
us for years and years. 
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Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was the guest speaker of the banquet meet- 
ing.. His theme was “ Immigrant and Pioneer in Ballad and Song.” 
Dr. Blegen’s love for ballad makers and their songs, and his own 
artistic ability made a thoroughly delightful program. In the 
singing he was assisted by Miss Dorothy A. Haltug of Green Bay. 
Her clear tone and easy diction were just right for the ballads. In 
beginning Dr. Blegen said that immigrants and American pioneers 
sang their way to the West. In continuing he pointed out that 
their ballads and songs record their hopes and fears, celebrate 
the attractions of Ohio, Michigan, “ El-a-noy,” Dakota, Wisconsin 
and other parts of the West, and describe nearly every aspect of 
the vast migration of Europeans to America in the nineteenth 
century, ranging in subject matter from touching farewells to 
ironical dialogues and rollicking skits. 

The immigrant ballads were collected by Dr. Blegen during a 
Guggenheim fellowship in Norway. Among those he quoted were 
verse dialogues debating the advantages of migrating to the 
Mississippi Valley, songs of warning and protest, good-byes to 
home and valley, a woman's farewell to her old spinning wheel, 
songs of the ocean crossing (one of them sung originally on a 
brig in midocean in the summer of 1837), ballads of immigrant 
forty-niners, and ballads reciting the hardships and struggles of 
pioneer farmers of the type described by the novelist Rélvaag in 
Giants in the Earth. 

Saturday morning, August 29, found another good audience at 
the Northland Hotel at ten o'clock; Mr. Earle Murray of Green 
Bay presided. The first paper was presented by Mr. Robert C. 
Smith of De Pere. Mr. Smith, a young man, is thoroughly devoted 
to his subject “Charles de Langlade” and hopes through his study 
of the local situation eventually to establish the authentic burial 
place of this earliest of settlers in the Green Bay region. 

Mr. Anton Jarstad of Green Bay, a long time student of the 
subject, discussed “Early Scandinavian Settlements in Northern 
Wisconsin.” Interesting it is to know how Wisconsin, even in the 
old country, became the ideal of these sturdy immigrants, how they 
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found joy in the almost familiar settings of the new country, and 
how they were able to contribute substantially to the fabric of 
the citizenry of our state. 

The third paper of the morning, “The Belgians of the North 
Country,” was read by Lee W. Metzner of Casco. Mr. Metzner 
for many years has lived, as a friend and neighbor, among the 
Belgians of northeastern Wisconsin and knows their thrift and 
hardihood. Because of the nearness of his life to these people, 
Mr. Metzner’s treatment of his subject was particularly sympa- 
thetic and tinged with the good humor bred of a genuine under- 
standing of the incongruities of pioneer life. 

A visit to the Kellogg Library and the Neville Public Museum 
ended the sightseeing of the Convention. At one o'clock it re- 
convened for luncheon at the Beaumont Hotel. Here one paper 
only was presented, “ How We Study Local History at West Bend,” 
by Edith B. Heidner of West Bend High School. The program of 
study there has been carefully worked out in great detail, with the 
interest of the pupils given paramount attention. The paper was 
important, for if matters of historic interest and the Historical 
Society itself are to live they must become of vital significance in 
the lives of young people. 

Dr. Alexander of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY pre- 
sided at this, the final meeting of the Convention. To him Dr. P. 
L. Scanlan of Prairie du Chien presented the invitation of his city 
to hold the Convention there in 1943. Dr. Alexander promised 
to convey the invitation to the Society's Board of Curators for their 
consideration. 

Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand of Ephraim offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, we, the assembled members of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN and our friends, have spent two most enjoyable 
days as guests of the city of Green Bay, 


Be it resolved, That we express our sincere thanks to the Hon. Alexander 
Biemeret, mayor of the city, and all the other kind men and women who 
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have been so courteous, resourceful, and energetic in making our visit 
here both pleasant and profitable. 


Particularly do we wish to express our gratitude to Mr. William L. 
Evans and his excellent Committee of Local Arrangements; to the Brown 
County Historical Society for its gracious and most enjoyable entertain- 
ment; to Mr. Ralph Mead, director of the Community Theater, and 
members of his group, for their splendid collaboration with Mr. Harold 
T. I. Shannon in their outstanding presentation in the flesh and spirit 
of some of the many distinguished men and women who have made 
Green Bay famous. 


We also feel deeply grateful to the speakers who by their instructive 
and entertaining addresses have done so much to make our meeting here 
one that was really worth-while and which will be remembered for 
many years to come. 


Finally, we wish to thank the managements and staffs of the North- 
land and Beaumont for their codperation and their exemplification of the 
hospitality for which Green Bay is famous. 


The 1942 Convention of the WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY was over. There were almost innumerable interesting 
and favorable reactions to the idea of holding the meeting out in 
the state, the place selected, and the program. Let us record three: 


The Convention was an inspiration to people of other localities to 
begin at once to look up their own history. 


The hospitality of Green Bay was outstanding. The friendly spirit 
which prevailed there was a big factor in the success of the meeting. 


. amazed at the interest taken by members of the Brown County 
Historical Society and the prodigious amount of work which each one 
was willing and glad to do to make the affair a success. 


Members of the Brown County Historical Society in charge of 
the general arrangements for the Convention were as follows: 
Mr. William L. Evans, Chairman, Max H. Strehlow, Joseph M. 
Conway, Mrs. D. M. Hagerty, Mrs. J. P. Lenfestey, Mrs. R. S. 
Twells, Harold T. I. Shannon, T. A. Pamperin, Mrs. R. C. Buchanan, 
Mrs. Allen V. Classon, Anton Jarstad, and Mrs. Lee F. Blood. 





Green Bay Homecoming* 


By HAROLD T. I. SHANNON 


to the state’s most venerable community seemed a most 

appropriate time to suggest a homecoming of some of the 
historic personages whose appearance upon the stage of time 
marked epochs in Wisconsin history, and made contributions to 
Wisconsin culture and development. They brought Wisconsin 
into being! They piloted Wisconsin into the sisterhood of states! 
They will never die so long as Wisconsin history is read and taught. 

Seven of these Wisconsin greats have honored us with their 
actual presence tonight. You will behold them exactly as they 
appeared in Green Bay in the distant past. Comparison with photo- 
graphs and paintings, treasured by your Society, will show the 
resurrection impeccable. 

Here they are as they toiled and triumphed at Green Bay—not 
earlier, nor when later years had crowned them with greater 
honors. They will introduce themselves. Their brief remarks will 
cover but the Green Bay phase of their public service. 

You have come to study Wisconsin history as it occurred at 
Green Bay. We wish for you actually to see—that you may better 
remember—these men of history, and to hear in their own words— 


T: RETURN of the venerable STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


* This article consists of the script for the dramatic historical .sketches 
presented at the banquet of the Convention of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY at Green Bay on the evening of August 28, 1942. It is the work 
of Mr. Shannon of the advertising department of the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette. The introduction was read by Mr. Max H. Strehlow, secretary 
of the Brown County Historical Society, who acted as toastmaster at 
the banquet. The narrators for the various sketches were Mr. Shannon 
and Mr. Leo Kosnar. The young men who impersonated the characters 
were Verne Lewellen, De Langlade; Fred L. Lenfestey, Nicolet; Herbert 
Selissen, Judge Martin; Robert Anderson, Allouez; Leo Barry, Zachary 
Taylor; Leo Kosnar, James Doty; and Joseph Barry, Dr. Beaumont. 
The whole was directed by Mr. Ralph Mead of the Green Bay Com- 
munity Theater. 
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that you may better remember—the things that have made them 
immortal. 
This is the voice of History ! 


NICOLET 


I AM Wisconsin’s first white man! You see me as I arrived at 
Green Bay that day in August, 1634. I was thirty-five. I had come 
from Cherbourg when I was twenty. I lived with several Indian 
tribes; learned their language and their ways; was accepted as 
one of their own. I made the peace promise with the mighty 
warriors—Iroquois. 

My dear France was foremost of nations. My king was envious 
of English colonization in this New World and most eager for 
territorial expansion. Holy Mother Church wished to baptize the 
heathen Indians, even at the cost of martyrs. Furs were much 
sought by Europe’s rich and noble, and were a most profitable 
business. Men of my time lived dangerously, because the rewards 
of success were great. 


My lord, Champlain, had learned of strange people and different, 
who lived beyond the lands of the Hurons. Was the Orient so 
close? Was it the other ocean?—they were said to be men of 
the salt sea. Were they other Indians, even, with whom France 


might profitably trade? Whoever they were—they were souls to 
be saved! 


To me came the honor of exploring the new country. One of 
my Hurons landed to walk two days to the great village. He 
returned safe to tell that he had made himself known and I 
would be welcome. Indeed, several thousands of these savages 
gathered below the red clay banks to see the man from the other 
world with skin and body of white. I knew not if they were indeed 
at China. I donned this robe with which I had prepared myself, 
expecting friendship if I came in their own handiwork, returned 
from around the world. I fired my pistols to salute and impress 
them. The women and children fled into the forests; the many 
men received me in awe. One hundred and twenty beavers were 
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consumed in a night of feasting which attracted men of other 
tribes to this Winnebago village. I was able to transmit my lord’s 
desires; peace! and trade! and safe journeys for the blackrobe 
priests. I was the first white man come to Wisconsin. I am 
JEAN NICOLET! 

ALLOUEZ 


I AM CLAUDE ALLOUEZ of the Society of Jesus. I am called the 
Francis Xavier of Wisconsin and the Western Missions because 
by the Grace of God I was the founder of every Indian mission 
within the limits of Wisconsin. In my apostolic labors here | 
preached Christ, and Him crucified, to more than 100,000 and 
administered baptism to 10,000. 

My appointment as vicar general of the missions in the West 
and of all missionaries to whom the bishop had given or might 
subsequently give faculties for this vast field was the first act of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Church in the Western states. God 
gave me the grace to make myself understood by more than ten 
different tribes, but it was necessary to implore Him for patience, 
in order to suffer joyfully the contempt, raillery, and arrogance of 
these savages. Idolatry, sorcery, polygamy, and the revolting prac- 
tices characteristic of pagan life flourished to the fullest among 
the Indians, forming their social and religious creed. 

After the great ceremonial in June, 1671, at Sault Sainte Marie, 
which commemorated taking possession of the Western World 
from there even to the Southern seas, in the name of the Grand 
Monarch, Louis XIV, savage war broke out among the Sioux 
and the Ottawa and Hurons at La Pointe—my earliest mission— 
and my headquarters was moved to Rapides des Peres, where I 
erected a little cabin and chapel. Our God had been most lavish 
in showering His blessings on this beautiful place. Hostile Indians 
fired these buildings in December, 1672, and we lost everything. 
Broken in health from his appointed labors in search of the great 
river, Father Marquette spent the winter with me at this mission, 
where friendly Indians had given me shelter. More than 2,000 














I AM JEAN NICOLET! 


Fred L. Lenfestey in Green Bay Homecoming at the Convention of the 
WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY in Green Bay, August 28, 1942 
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Christian Indians now belonged to my mission, St. Francis. Father 
Marquette died in 1675, and I was ordered to succeed to his mis- 
sion field in Illinois and Michigan. I left De Pere in October, 
1676. I was fifty-four. 

Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domine. Benedicat vos Omni- 
potens Deus, In nomine Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus... . 


DE LANGLADE 


I AM CHARLES DELANGLADE. I am asked to tell only of my 
residence at Fort La Baye. It would be much more exciting to 
tell of ninety-nine battles, all elsewhere; to tell of the brave Indians 
I led and who accompanied the French, indeed chose the tactics 
and strategy whereby the French, nominally, defeated and routed 
General Braddock, and his young Virginia militia officer George 
Washington, and his Daniel Boone. These latter two were not 
often defeated. 

My father and I resided and traded at Michilimackinac and La 
Baye, and about the middle of the eighteenth century established 
ourselves rather permanently here. We were the principal pro- 
prietors of the soil. Our cabin, the first permanent residence; our 
trading, the first done here; our stocks of goods, the first; our acres, 
the first cleared and cultivated to sustain us. I understand that the 
title ‘“ Father of Wisconsin” is sometimes applied to me, sometimes 
to my father Augustin, sometimes to my daughter’s husband Pierre 
Grignon. We are proud to share it among us. 

I loyally supported the English after my own people lost the 
Western forts in 1760. I accepted their appointment as com- 
mander of militia and superintendent for Indian affairs in the 
district of La Baye des Puants. My more colorful exploits, if you 
please, my contacts with the fierce natives and my military record 
did not occur at La Baye. Here though, I lived out my days, watch- 
ing with mixed sentiments and conflicting emotions the fading 
away of the French régime with its high sounding titles and its 
large pretensions; its heroic personal courage and sacrifice; its 
constant alertness because of the Indians, and even as it faded I 
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was also watching the dawn of a more practical era—the approach- 
ing frontier of a new nation appointed to a rendezvous with 
destiny. Perhaps I was last as well as first. Perhaps I am a link 
connecting la belle La Baye of romantic hardship to la grande Baye 
Verte in the building of which my descendants believed and gave 
of themselves and their fortunes. 


TAYLOR 


GOOD EVENING! This is MAJOR ZACHARY TAYLOR, Third In- 
fantry, United States Army. I was the second commander of Fort 
Howard, coming here from Louisville early in 1817, returning 
to Louisville, furloughed to recruiting service in the autumn of 
1818. Most of the construction of Fort Howard was done during 
my tour of duty here. 

Situated in the heart of the Indian country, Fort Howard was 
perhaps the most important military post in the United States. 
Upon its commander devolved the duty of pacifying the redskins 
and transforming the American Northwest to terrain safe enough 
for pioneers to rear their families in comparative security and to 
establish permanent homes. My garrison of half a thousand, six 
captains, six lieutenants, a regimental band of sixteen musicians, 
would soon be housed in a range of barracks facing three sides 
of a square parade and surrounded by a stockade of timber thirty 
feet high, with blockhouses at the angles. Glistening with white- 
wash, it presented a smart military appearance in the midst of a 
grassy plain, backed by dense forests of pine. | 

The community was backward and un-American. With three 
exceptions, the forty-seven heads of families were of French origin 
men who hunted and trapped with the Indians and made half- 
hearted attempts to cultivate pitiful patches of ground around their 
shabby log huts. French in tradition, French in language, these 
underprivileged people measured land in arpents instead of acres. 
Used to living their own lives in their own provincial way, with- 
out interference from a general government, they had long been 
influenced against the United States by British agents who succeeded 
in poisoning their uninformed minds with an anti-American virus. 
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Gloom pervaded Green Bay when troops came to control lands 
which the United States possessed for more than thirty years but 
had never occupied. I installed material conveniences in the crude 
quarters Colonel Chambers had occupied, getting from Louisville 
fine old chinaware, a mahogany table, and a large sideboard. My 
quarters became the pleasant setting for entertaining subordinate 
officers, a genial Indian agent, and those few settlers who knew 
what to do with a knife and fork. Nevertheless my tour of duty 
here was beset by innumerable difficulties. 


BEAUMONT 


Dr. WILLIAM BEAUMONT speaking. ... My name has long 
been honored in Green Bay where members of my family chose 
to continue to live after my tour of duty at Fort Howard and 
the other border forts was ended. I was sent to Fort Howard in 
1826. That year the American Medical Journal published my 
notes recording experiments and observations on the gastric juice 
and physiology of digestion. It caused much discussion and com- 
ment in scientific societies and the profession. In 1827 I was suc- 
cessful in locating Alexis St. Martin, my subject who had escaped 
me. I sent money for him and his wife to come to Green Bay 
but before they came west I had already been ordered to Fort 
Crawford. 

Vesalius laid the foundation for our knowledge of anatomy. 
Harvey first described the circulation of the blood. But it was your 
speaker, an American and a humble army surgeon who first gave 
the world an accurate knowledge of the physiology of digestion. 
Moreover, in 1827, I introduced vaccination to stop the epidemic 
of smallpox rampant in Green Bay and throughout the Fox River 
Valley. I may have been the first physician to use this procedure 
for this purpose. I effected improvements in the efficiency of the 
fort hospital here. In June, 1826, I was forced to report, “ hos- 
pital entirely destitute of every means of comfort save medicine.” 


In 1827 I reported, “well provided with medicine, instruments 
and stores.” 
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Most of the fort was now eight or ten years old, but Pierre 
Grignon and John Lawe’s sawmills were handy, and the post com- 
manders kept the soldiers busy building dwellings, bakehouses, 
smokehouses, stables, wings, and additions—virtually a little city. 

I regretted to leave Fort Howard in 1828, and five years later I 
purchased property across the river from the fort. Mrs. Beaumont 
and my son returned here and erected a fine hotel. Altogether I 
spent fourteen years at Forts Mackinac, Howard, and Crawford. 
My little Lou was born at Fort Howard, her brother at Fort 
Crawford. 

I am SURGEON BEAUMONT. Good evening. 


DoTy 


IT WAS not easy to introduce law and order in the wilderness 
which eventuated into fair Wisconsin. I’m JUDGE Dory, and I 
should know. If I exceeded my authority, if I shall forever be 
remembered as stern, uncompromising, and a resourceful oppor- 
tunist, history should also acknowledge that my appointment by 
President Monroe in 1823, to be the first federal judge for a 
circuit which extended to the Dakotas, was more to extend United 
States authority, and bring order out of chaos, than the need for 
a court of law per se. I expounded the law. I personified the law. 
I enforced the law in this new country, and I made it stick. 

I came here in 1825. I platted Menomineeville. I built the first 
two-story frame house in this part of the country. I built a log 
courtroom and jail. I convened a grand jury. I obtained thirty-six 
indictments immediately. I made these traders and trappers marry 
the squaws they were living with. I established something at least 
resembling a moral standard for the community. That raised hell, 
I'll admit, but so did any attempt to enforce United States law 
and order upon the easygoing frontier. 

Baird and I rode the circuit on horseback and in canoe. I heard 
murder trials, divorce cases, actions upon contract, controversies 
between trappers, claims to unsurveyed land, conflicts between the 
military and the new civil authority and between Indian customs, 
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tribal law, and the new law that had come to stay. We were estab- 
lishing a foundation upon which to erect a society—a state! 

I had Menomineeville named the county seat for the eastern 
half of the territory. In 1827 things were promising enough. I 
brought my young cousin Morgan Martin from the East to prac- 
tice law here. In 1832 the Secretary of War appointed me to lay 
out the military road to connect the forts—Wisconsin’s first high- 
way! In 1834 I went to the Michigan Territoria! Legislature. I 
drafted the law and managed its passage which made Michigan a 
state and Wisconsin a territory. In 1837 I went to Congress from 
here, and in 1841 I was appointed Wisconsin’s second governor 
and state commissioner of Indian affairs. I was forty-two. I tried 
desperately to have Green Bay chosen for capital of this state. I 
failed. I sometime later selected Madison and experienced greater 
success in making it the capital. I believed fervently in Wis- 


consin opportunity. I gave my best talent and substance to 
Wisconsin. 


This is JAMES DUANE Doty. 


MARTIN 


GOOD EVENING, ladies and gentlemen. I attended many annual 
meetings of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. I was the vice- 
president for a number of years. I am MORGAN L. MarTIN. I had 
established myself as a lawyer at Detroit at twenty-one when the 
importunity of my enthusiastic cousin Jim Doty enticed me to 
reéstablish myself at twenty-two in Green Bay which was the 
heart and center, and scheduled to be the capital, of the new terri- 
tory of Huron. It was 1827. I arrived on Newberry’s sailboat 
“La Grange.” I was completely absorbed by the opportunities 
everywhere in this new land. In a canoe I traversed Wisconsin by 
way of the Fox and Wisconsin. I became imbued with vast possi- 
bilities of a canal from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi by this 
Fox-Wisconsin Waterway. 

I devoted much time and labor and all the money I could ac- 
cumulate to this project. In 1833 I spent a few days with Juneau 
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whom Astor had stationed at Milwaukee. I finally convinced him 
to stay there, and we started a village. I produced $500, and we 
shook hands. I acquired all the lands on the East Side of Milwaukee 
south of Division Street and some subdivisions of sections on the 
West Side. Eventually we built up a town, erected a courthouse 
and hotel, graded the streets, spent together about $100,000 in 
improving our City. 

At that time I was a member of the legislature of Michigan 
Territory, later—1838 to 1844—of the territorial council of Wis- 
consin. In 1845 to 1847 I represented Wisconsin in Congress. I 
was president of the constitutional convention in 1847-48. In 
1855 I was elected to the assembly; in 1858 to the senate. I was 
United States Army paymaster throughout the Civil War and from 
1866 to 1869 superintendent of Indian affairs in Wisconsin. In 
1870 I resumed the private practice of law for which I had come 
here forty-three years before. But by ’73 I was back in public 
service in the assembly and from 1875 to 1887 was county judge 
here. 

When I platted Milwaukee with Juneau, there were but three 
white families there. When I surveyed Madison with Doty, there 
were no white residents there. My home, “Hazlewood,” near the 
river but completely surrounded by forests, I erected in 1838 for 
my bride, Colonel Melancthon Smith’s lovely daughter, whom I 
married in New York in the summer of 1837. There at “ Hazle- 
wood” came the men of law, of politics, of business, who were 
planning and laying the good foundation of a great common- 
wealth, the modern Wisconsin, the thirtieth state. 














The First Settlers of Wisconsin* 
By W. C. MCKERN 


on Wisconsin soil found the region already populated by 

various tribes of American Indians. Thus history, in the 
general sense that it is the story of man, may be said to have 
progressed through numerous chapters before our own recorded 
history of the state had covered its first page. Our history starts 
not at the time of man’s arrival, but with the recording of the first 
events following the European invasion, actually toward the latter 
part of the period of human occupation. The story of the white 
man in Wisconsin covers a brief interval of about three centuries. In 
contrast, the American Indians, the first inhabitants of Wisconsin, 
instigated and survived a succession of political and cultural eras 
through many hundreds, probably thousands, of years before the 
comparatively recent advent of European man introduced a new 
political and cultural era. 

Documented history starts with that new era and progresses 
forward with time. Predocumentary history, which we shall simply 
call prehistory, starting at the same point, seeks to penetrate the 
veil of undocumented time into the unknown expanse of events 
and eras extending into the past, to piece together, bit by bit, the 
story of early, earlier, and ancient man in our state. This task has 
fallen upon the willing shoulders of the archeologist, whose job 
it is literally to dig up the past, or that portion of the past which 
is available. The story of the first settlers of Wisconsin is derived 
from the accumulation of facts, and from logical conclusions based 


T= FIRST white man to penetrate the wilderness and set foot 


* Will C. McKern is chief of the Department of Anthropology at 
the Milwaukee Public Museum. Before coming to Milwaukee in 1925, 
he had taught at the University of Washington and been on the staff at 
Bishop Museum in Hawaii and in the U. S. Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy. He has conducted many field explorations in the Wisconsin mound 
groups since 1925. 
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on these facts, which have come to light as the result of archeo- 
logical investigations conducted over a period of nearly half a 
century, but greatly intensified during the last twenty years. 

Since the dividing line between history and prehistory is wholly 
arbitrary, representing no actual break in the progress of events, 
the archeologist must actually start with known peoples and ac- 
tivities, whenever possible, and work from the known into the 
unknown. Knowledge of the customs and traditions of the Indian 
tribes first encountered in Wisconsin not only provides a point of 
departure for the explorer of unrecorded time, but equips him 
with information by means of which the cultural debris of their 
departed ancestors may be recognized with greater facility. 

With this historic background, the archeologist pursues his more 
generally recognized trade: the careful investigation of old camp 
and village sites. He will find there the refuse which a departed 
people has discarded, bits of equipment which were lost, frag- 
ments of dress and other personal belongings, and occasionally the 
telltale remains of houses or other structures. All such materials 
have a story to tell of the habits and way of living practiced by the 
folks who fashioned, handled, or discarded them. 

A specific site may be known to have been occupied by a certain 
historic tribe at an early period when ancient customs still pre- 
vailed. The surface materials from such a site must represent the 
culture of this historic tribe; and if excavation shows that they 
continue with depth to manifest the same peculiarities, these under- 
lying materials represent the prehistoric period for the same tribe. 
Such a discovery provides the only certain bridge between the 
known present and the unknown past. Although this direct his- 
torical approach is of essential importance wherever possible, many 
manifestations of prehistoric culture are encountered which, at the 
time of their discovery, can not be directly ascribed to any known 
tribe. Some of these, however, will be so similar to known mani- 
festations as to suggest relationship. Others will have to remain 
unidentified awaiting the discovery of new, pertinent facts bearing 
on tribal, or at least cultural, origin. 
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Nowhere does the archeologist find the elements from which 
he can construct a complete story. Nevertheless, by becoming 
familiar with the detail of his own discoveries, by interpreting 
these in the light of the known early customs of historically surviv- 
ing peoples, and finally by comparing his own information with 
that of neighboring archeologists who have found suggestively 
similar factual matter, he is frequently equipped to fill certain 
gaps in the information and so to reconstruct a picture which fits 
into the general historic sequence. 

The archeologist, therefore, must actually start within the his- 
toric period to promote his search for more ancient facts, and his 
first plunge into the unknown concerns that indefinite lapse be- 
tween the beginning of white influence and the first actual historic 
records. For example, the Menomini Indians, when first encoun- 
tered, occupied a territory including the present Memonini Indian 
Reservation. Investigations at old sites on the Reservation have 
disclosed the former presence there of several distinctly different 
cultural groups, each with its own peculiar cultural products and 
related customs. Only one of these groups, however, appears to 
have had products and habits of life which fit those known for 
the historic Menomini. If any of the materials and other evidences 
of culture left at these old sites represent the old Menomini, as 
some of them undoubtedly must, those which most closely corre- 
spond to the known customs of the tribe, and which include noth- 
ing in conflict with those known customs, might logically be 
identified as of probable old Menomini origin. 

The culture traits thus tentatively identified as those of the old 
Menomini represent a people who lived in a prescribed area but 
within which they wandered about in a less than permanently 
settled condition; buried their dead in pits rather than in mounds, 
the bodies in a flexed or folded position, or placed the dead on 
raised scaffolds until only the bones remained to be interred in 
pits; fashioned relatively heavy, notched or stemmed arrowheads 
and other small tools of flint by the flaking process, exhibiting a 
rather crude technique for the most part; employed the grooved 
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type of polished-stone ax; and made a coarse but not undecorative 
type of grit-tempered pottery, offering little variety in shape, 
commonly decorated with stamped impressions effected by means 
of cord-wrapped tools. 

A glance at the information secured from archeological investi- 
gations elsewhere in the eastern half of the United States reveals 
the fact that the general type of culture, of which the Menomini 
manifestation is a subdivision, is not peculiar to any one locality, 
or state for that matter. Rather, it ranges over an area which ex- 
tends from Canada to the deep Southeast and from Maine to 
Nebraska. The old Menomini culture is merely a local special- 
ization of a large basic culture which is called the Woodland Pat- 
tern. Since the identification of this subdivision of Woodland 
as Menomini is tentative, requiring additional, corroborative in- 
formation before it can be accepted with absolute certainty, it has 
been given an arbitrary name and classified as the Keshena Focus 
of the Woodland Pattern. 

In northwestern Wisconsin, primarily in Burnett County, are 
some large, dome-shaped mounds, in instances as much as twelve 
feet in height, which produce evidence of having been erected as 
burial places by people who possessed another variety of Wood- 
land culture. Their outstanding distinguishing feature was their 
burial procedure. They never interred the dead in the flesh, but 
exposed them on the surface, probably by means of scaffolds. 
When nothing but the bones remained, these were collected in 
bundles and buried in mounds. The characteristic method was to 
build a small round mound, cover its surface with bundles of 
bones, and erect a second mound over the first to cover them. A 
later accumulation of bones was placed on the surface of this 
secondary mound, and a third mound superposed to cover the 
second series of burials. This process might be repeated as many 
as four times, each addition contributing to the height and diameter 
of the mound. 

This variety of Woodland culture has been termed the Clam 
River Focus. The mounds which have been excavated have prfo- 
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duced convincing evidence of a rather recent origin. Basket-like 
containers of birch bark found with burials were in a sufficiently 
good state of preservation to permit removal. The claws and all 
the fur of a beaver skin were encountered in another grave. But 
of greater significance were a piece of charred wood which ex- 
hibited the long chopping stroke of a steel ax, found centrally on 
a mound floor, and the entire skull of a western type of mustang 
pony found with a burial. These evidences of European influence 
definitely place the time when these mounds were built as sub- 
sequent to the introduction of the white man’s materials. 

This is interesting from two angles. First, we have here a 
positive instance of mound builders active in Wisconsin practically 
within the historic period. Although one still sees in popular print 
reference made to that mysterious ancient race reputed to have 
built all the mounds previous to the advent of the Indians, we 
have known for fifty years that the “Mound Builders” were 
characteristic American Indians. The evidence from the Clam 
River mounds demonstrates the actual historic origin of some of 
our finest tumuli. 

The second point of interest raised by this discovery relates to 
the identification of the people who erected these historic mounds. 
The Chippewa were the last Indians to occupy this territory, hav- 
ing taken possession thereof by driving out the Sioux. In so far as 
Wisconsin is concerned, this invasion probably began in the seven- 
teenth century and continued well into the historic period. The 
Sioux thus driven from their former homeland were of the eastern 
Santee division of the Dakota. The Chippewa say that these 
Dakota were the builders of the mounds, but too great reliance 
cannot be placed upon this statement since it may signify nothing 
more than that the Dakota and the mounds were there together 
when the Chippewa arrived on the scene. But, since the Dakota 
is the only group of aborigines reported in the earliest historic 
accounts to have occupied this territory previous to the Chippewa 
invasion, and since it is apparent that at least some of these mounds 
were built after the introduction of the white man’s horse and steel 
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implements, it remains the one tribe which logically can be held 
responsible for these mounds. 

In corroboration of this interpretation, the practice of scaffold 
disposal of the dead followed by the burial of the bones is in ac- 
cord with what is known of Santee mortuary practice, and the 
Dakota are known in instances to have interred the heads of 
favorite horses with the bones of the dead. Moreover, the pottery 
characteristic for the Clam River Focus is identical with that found 
at various old village sites in Minnesota known to have been 
occupied by the early Dakota. 

In the earliest historic period, therefore, we have archeological 
evidence of at least two cultural groups of Indians, each possessing 
a variety of the great Woodland culture, one probably to be 
identified as old Menomini and the other almost certainly as some 
division of the Santee Dakota. The Menomini are still with us. 
The Dakota, retiring before their traditional enemies, the Chip- 
pewa, into Minnesota, were finally removed still farther west to 
continue their existence on reservations, our own contribution to 
the concentration-camp concept. 

The imaginary line which is set up arbitrarily to separate the 
historic from the prehistoric period is most easily crossed, prob- 
ably, with the Winnebago Indians. When first encountered, they 
were living around the shores of Lake Winnebago and the lower 
Fox River. A number of their early village sites are known, but the 
first investigations at these sites produced evidence of more than 
one cultural group; representatives of culturally different tribes 
apparently had lived at these sites at fairly recent intervals and it 
was impossible to say which of them was the old Winnebago. 
Finally, however, a site was found on the shore of Lake Winne- 
bago, recorded on the original land deed as the location of an early 
Winnebago village, where the cultural debris encountered repre- 
sented a single type of customs and ways of living, one previously 
found at sites all around the lake and known as the Lake Winne- 
bago Focus of the Mississippi Pattern. Since the old Winnebago 
were known to have lived here, the evidence of their former pres- 
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ence must consist of the culture-indicative materials found here, 
and the Lake Winnebago Focus was logically identified as the 
culture of the old Winnebago. 

This cultural manifestation is characterized by fairly perma- 
nent village life; finely chipped stone arrowheads and other flint 
tools, the former small and triangular in shape; a variety of spe- 
cialized bone and antler implements and ornaments; shell spoons 
and pendants; sheet-copper ornaments; a relatively high grade of 
shell-tempered pottery, with smooth surfaces often beautifully 
decorated by means of incised geometric patterns; and burial in 
cemetery plots, the bodies flexed in instances but more commonly 
in a fully extended position. 

Surface materials at this site manifested white influence toward 
the end of the occupation. Since no evidence of European influ- 
ence was found beneath the surface, however, either with the 
kitchen refuse or in the graves, the time period for the major 
portion of this occupation may be ascribed to a pre-white era, and 
the culture represented by the great mass of subsurface materials 
listed as a prehistoric culture. 

A people closely related to the Lake Winnebago group formerly 
lived in the western part of the state, along the eastern shore of the 
Mississippi River from Trempealeau to Grant counties. Their tools, 
ornaments, and pottery, and their village life and burial practices, 
while peculiar in many details, were in general very like those 
characteristic for the Lake Winnebago Focus. Because of this 
similarity, the western manifestation has been classified as another 
subdivision of the Mississippi Pattern, and bears the specific name 
Orr Focus. In western Iowa this same group survived into the 
historic period, as testified by trade materials of European origin 
found in graves at certain sites. These sites are known to have 
been occupied by the Iowa Indians at the time of their earliest 
contact with the white man. Consequently, the Orr Focus has 
been identified with the Iowa tribe, historically early in western 
Iowa, prehistorically in northeastern Iowa and southwestern Wis- 
consin. Here we see the evidence that the Iowa formerly lived in 
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Wisconsin, and of an actual migration from Wisconsin into and 
across northern Iowa, the movement progressing during the late 
prehistoric and up into the historic period. The fact that the Iowa 
and Winnebago are known to speak closely related dialects of the 
same Siouan language, and acknowledge cultural and traditional 
relationship, tends to support the tribal identification of these 
strikingly similar cultures. 

There were other near relatives of the Iowa and Winnebago in 
Wisconsin during the late prehistoric era who do not seem to have 
survived locally as historic peoples, and for whom a historic pres- 
ence has not been discovered elsewhere. Another subdivision of 
the Mississippi Pattern, dominant at several sites in Green Lake 
and Marquette counties, has been called the Grand River Focus. 
It is essentially like the old Winnebago and Iowa manifestations 
in its general and many of its more specific peculiarities, but 
possesses a group of local traits which makes it readily recognizable. 
Outstanding examples of these traits are burial of the dead in low- 
domed mounds as well as in cemetery plots; and a relatively crude, 
largely undecorated variety of the general type of pottery ware. 
Moreover, certain related cultural varieties which have not been 
carefully studied and culturally analyzed are represented at sites on 
the shores of Lake Koshkonong, on the upper Wolf River, and in 
several other localities in the state. 

The striking similarity between these several groups within the 
Mississippi Pattern is indicative of close relationship, and has made 
it convenient for the local students of archeology to classify them 
together as subvarieties of a larger, more comprehensive cultural 
class called the Oneota Aspect. Furthermore, inasmuch as two of 
these groups—the Lake Winnebago and Orr foci—have been 
identified with two tribes of the Chiwere Sioux—the Winnebago 
and Iowa—the question arises as to the probability of the other 
cultural varieties in the Oneota Aspect representing other tribes 
of the Chiwere Sioux. Those remaining tribes now known to 
belong to this group are the Oto and the Missouri. At one time all 
of these Chiwere tribes probably were associated together in a 
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single tribe-like band, and the subdivision into separate tribes may 
have taken place in Wisconsin, thus accounting for these similar 
archeological manifestations. 

All the available evidence conclusively indicates that the various 
groups classified within the Oneota Aspect belong to the late pre- 
historic period. They were fairly recent arrivals in Wisconsin at 
the time of the white man’s entry. Consequently, they must have 
come from somewhere, and a study of archeological studies outside 
the state supplies us with at least some general information regard- 
ing their pre-Wisconsin history. First of all, it becomes immediately 
clear that they had many cultural relatives scattered throughout a 
territory which extends from New York to Nebraska and from the 
southern edge of Canada to the lower Ohio River Valley. All of 
these specially related Mississippi groups, including the Oneota 
Aspect, have been classified together under the term, Upper Phase, 
and are usually referred to collectively as Upper Mississippi. With- 
out going into the origin of the great Mississippi Pattern with 
details sufficient to present even a simple explanatory statement, 
it is necessary here at least to say that the pattern belongs to and 
was developed in the Southeast. Whatever the history of the 
Upper Mississippi Phase of the more general Mississippi Pattern 
may have been, it is safe to say that its origin and seat of distribu- 
tion was also toward the southeast from Wisconsin. Its introduc- 
tion into our state was probably by way of the Mississippi, Rock, 
and Wisconsin rivers, 

Another, quite different invasion from the Southeast also features 
the late prehistoric period in Wisconsin. In fact, the Oneota 
peoples may have been fully established here when these new 
arrivals first made their appearance. In a distant way these folks, 
too, were relatives of the Oneota group, possessing a form of the 
Mississippi type of culture. This variety, however, belonged to 
another large subdivision of the main Pattern, the Middle Missis- 
sippi Phase. The customs and ways of living characterizing these 
people were of a distinctly higher order. They represented the 
most advanced type of civilization in the eastern half of North 
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America north of Mexico. They lived in well-established permanent 
villages protected by impressive stockades of upright logs. The 
walls of their houses and the stockades were plastered with clay. 
Certain ceremonial houses were erected on large pyramidal mounds 
of earth not unlike the stone-covered house platforms of ancient 
Mexico. Their knowledge of agriculture was superior, and their 
pottery and ornaments of stone, bone, shell, and copper bear evi- 
dence of more mature art concepts. Certain of their customs and 
crafts show the indisputable evidence of influence from the great 
civilizations of Mexico. No doubt they considered themselves to 
be the purveyors of cultural refinement to the rude barbarians of 
this, to them, remote wilderness. We do not know the actual tribe 
or people responsible for this introduction of higher culture into 
Wisconsin; deep in the Southeast the Muskogians were the prin- 
cipal bearers of Middle Mississippi culture. 

This particular band in all probability migrated north from the 
vicinity of the great Cahokia Mounds near East St. Louis, Illinois, 
which were built by their cultural brothers, and established a 
village on the Crawfish River, Jefferson County, the remains of 
which is widely known as the Aztalan site. Their own high 
estimation of themselves does not seem to have been largely shared 
by their distant relatives of the Oneota division, or by the Wood- 
land “barbarians,” since little or no influence on neighboring 
peoples is apparent, and since there is abundant evidence that the 
village was destroyed by fire, never to be rebuilt. 

Thus the only unit historically surviving this era of Mississippi 
culture invasions into a previously Woodland-dominated Wisconsin 
region is the Winnebago tribe. Actual Woodland survivors are 
apparent only in the case of the Menomini, although similar Wood- 
land peoples, including all the other historic Algonkian-speaking 
tribes, subsequently crossed our boundaries to reéstablish the ancient 
preponderance of the Woodland Pattern culture, or at least the 
historic variant thereof. 

Having penetrated well behind the curtain of historic beginnings, 
passing beyond the late prehistoric Mississippi immigrants we 
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come to an era, previously mentioned, characterized by apparently 
undisputed Woodland dominance. We find the cultural debris of 
a variety of tribe-like groups, all sharing the Woodland style of 
living and doing things, although each group also manifested 
its own individual peculiarities. This was the golden age of these 
forest-dwelling hunters. Although the general life was like that 
of the early historic Woodland peoples in most respects, there 
appears to have been in this earlier manifestation little or no 
agriculture, and burial in mounds was the usual thing. Little is 
known of most of these ethnic groups, and no doubt there were 
some which as yet have not been so much as individually recognized. 

The effigy mound builders are the best known of any of the 
Wisconsinites of this period. They lived for the most part in the 
southern half of the state, although their territory included adjoin- 
ing parts of Iowa and, to a more limited extent, Illinois and 
Minnesota. Their pottery was above the average Woodland prod- 
uct in execution, and the decorations in instances are superlative 
for such ware. It is highly probable that they were responsible for 
the “fluted” ax—the possession of which delights the heart of 
the local collector. This is a stone ax, transversely grooved near 
one end for hafting, with broad concave flutes dominating one 
or more of the otherwise smooth surfaces. 

These early inhabitants are best known, however, for their burial 
mounds, many of which assume the form of animals in profile or 
with legs extending to either side, or of birds in full flight as seen 
from above. These are known as effigy mounds, and from them 
the culture takes its name: the Effigy Mound Aspect of the Wood- 
land Pattern. In addition to the effigy mounds, there are many 
which are round and dome-shaped, usually, but incorrectly called 
“conical” mounds. Others are greatly elongated and straight, 
and are called “linear” mounds. All the mounds are extremely 
low, seldom exceeding four feet in height, but the effigies and 
linears often are several hundred feet in length. Contrary to 
certain widely circulated opinions, all the mounds, regardless of 
shape, served the essential purpose of covering the dead, the effigies 
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and linears to the same extent as the so-called “conicals.” A group 
of mounds, usually representative of all three shape varieties, was 
actually a cemetery. Just why some individuals were honored with 
a mound shaped to represent a great flying bird, while others 
rested under a walking bear, or even had to be satisfied with a 
small rounded pile of earth, is not clearly known. 

The Effigy Mound Aspect did not come into the state as such; 
it was entirely a local development, a true product of Wisconsin. 
There is some evidence that the culture began to assume specific 
character in northwestern Wisconsin, where the peculiarities of 
many small mounds and their contents, apparently erected during 
an earlier period, are significantly prophetic of Effigy Mound 
characteristics. This period of formative growth and expansion 
must have required a considerable passage of time, and there are 
indications that this interesting Woodland group thrived along 
the shores of our streams and lakes for a long while, possibly for 
many centuries. 

Just what happened to them eventually is a major problem. If 
they ever left the state, we have not been able to find their new 
address; yet, not only had they faded from the picture at the raising 
of the historic curtain, but their culture offers no evidence of even 
a late contact with any of the Mississippi Pattern groups. From 
this it would seem that the Effigy Mound folks had either departed 
or ceased to be Effigy Mound folks before the arrival of the various 
cultural elements from the Southeast. It is possible that some 
unknown factor may have resulted in a change of burial customs 
to eliminate the effigy-shaped mound, after which the culture 
would be less easily recognized from the cultural remains avail- 
able to the archeologist; or, these people may have been attacked 
by invading enemies (the Upper Mississippians? ) with such vigor 
that they were reduced to the status of disorganized bands which 
joined other, stronger groups for protection and so lost their own 
cultural identity. 

We have journeyed back in time to a period of deep shadows 
where there is but an occasional ray of light by means of which we 
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may glimpse, for a moment, in the midst of many indistinct shapes, 
certain more clearly defined forms. Thus, near the middle of the 
golden age of the Woodland peoples, possibly somewhat earlier, 
in the midst of vaguely discernible surroundings, we encounter one 
of the most interesting cultural groups of all our prehistoric 
predecessors. We know them only by the name, Hopewellians, a 
name which had been applied to them previous to the identification 
of their village sites and mounds in Wisconsin. They were the 
outlying cultural representatives of the builders of the famed Hope- 
well mounds of southern Ohio. Their cultural remains are charac- 
terized by: relatively large, dome-shaped burial mounds contain- 
ing compound burials in rectilinear bark-lined pits, or on the 
original surface below the mound; chipped-stone knives and arrow- 
heads characterized by shape and shaping technique, and commonly 
fashioned from such locally rare materials as fine quartzites from 
the Appalachian Mountains, “ hornstone” flint from Indiana, jasper 
from Ohio, chalcedonies from North Dakota, and obsidian from 
no nearer source than the Rocky Mountains; fine platform pipes 
and “bar-amulets” of polished stone; axes, adzes, perforators, 
“ear-spool” ornaments, beads, pendants, and “breastplate” gor- 
gets of Lake Superior copper; button-like ornaments of Lake Su- 
perior silver; shell and pearl beads; nettle-fibre cloth woven in 
twined technique; and a variety of pottery which in its cruder 
forms resembles the Woodland product, but which includes a finer 
ware strikingly peculiar in shape and ornamentation. The appar- 
ent preference shown for rare and beautiful materials could hardly 
have been satisfied save through extensive trade, direct and indirect, 
with other Indians inhabiting an extraordinarily widespread area. 

Whence the Hopewellians came into Wisconsin is controversial. 
But their local habitat, known to include limited, disconnected areas 
along the Mississippi River shores of the state, and in Barron and 
Waukesha counties, lies at least near the northwestern border of 
their area of general distribution which extends spottedly from 
Michigan to Mississippi and from New York to Kansas. This 
marginal occurrence, and the fact that certain important traits in 
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the culture appear to be of deep southern origin suggest that the 
Hopewellians participated in the first known invasion from the 
Southeast, that general source of disturbance whence came the 
later, previously described Mississippi Pattern invasions. 

Again, as in the case of the Effigy Mound people, we are con- 
fronted with the mystery surrounding the total disappearance of 
an apparently well-established culture, one so rich in specialized 
traits and products that it must have left its impression on any 
people absorbing or gradually replacing it, barring the possibility 
of abrupt and total destruction as improbable under the circum- 
stances. There is some evidence of such influence in certain Illinois 
Woodland manifestations which may represent the gradual dis- 
integration and dissipation of the last remaining adherents of Hope- 
wellian traditions. 

As we pass on beyond the first Hopewellians to settle in our 
state, we find that we still have Woodland peoples with us. They 
seem to have been a persistent crew who were here as early as 
any pottery-making group of which we have any evidence, and 
who, in some form or other, survived all difficulties to remain at 
least in partial possession of the land up to and through the 
historic era. Our knowledge of these earliest representatives of 
the culture group is slight and general; specific subdivisions remain 
to be identified and studied. Woodland-like materials, however, are 
found at the bottom of debris accumulations regularly wherever 
deposits of considerable depth have been encountered. 

What do we know of the origin of the Woodland culture? Its 
earliest homeland seems to have been a northern region centering 
about the western end of Lake Superior. From this area of its 
initial development it seems to have spread west at least as far as 
Nebraska, south practically throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
and east to the Atlantic Coast. Northward, although practically 
no investigations have been made in the Canadian interior, Wood- 
land pottery has been collected as far as northern Saskatchewan. 
The great center of growth and expansion, however, appears to 
have remained a region largely within Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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Here we find the greatest development of the burial mound con- 
cept and the richest and most varied unfolding of cultural details 
wholly within the Woodland scheme of ideas. 

The fact that Woodland-like pottery occurs abundantly in 
Siberia, whereas the type fades in quantity and variety as one pro- 
gresses down the Mississippi River and entirely disappears before 
one reaches the Gulf Coast, when considered with other related 
facts, tends to support the theory that the Woodland Pattern is 
a locally developed modification of some culture which had its 
origin in Asia, pottery and all, and was introduced into America, 
and permanently planted in early Wisconsin by the not too remote 
descendants of these immigrants from the Old World. The time | 
of such a theoretical migration would be wholly conjectural, but 
a minimum limitation has been proposed which places the arrival 
in Wisconsin at between one and two thousand years ago. It could 
have been considerably earlier, but hardly more recent. 

We have reason to believe that there were pre-Woodland 
Indians in ancient Wisconsin, people who knew nothing of pottery 
making but who were skilled in the production of heavy copper 
implements. These implements, which also are found to some 
extent in Michigan, Minnesota, and adjacent parts of Canada, are 
characterized by a series of specific shapes, all utilitarian in type, 
and by the fact that they show varying degrees of deep acid 
erosion, which in instances has accounted for the removal of most 
of the original surface. This type of deep erosion is not found on 
any of the copper artifacts previously mentioned as produced by 
certain Woodland and Mississippi groups, and the shapes them- 
selves are quite foreign to any of the later cultures. 

We know nothing of the people who made these metal tools, 
which have never been found in Wisconsin associated with other 
cultural materials. In New York and parts of New England 
identically the same implements are found associated with a pre- 
pottery culture which has been named Laurentian. Consequently, - 
since the degree of erosion from acids in the soil indicates a very 
respectable age, since these objects are independent of and appar- 
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ently older than any of the known local cultural manifestations, 
and since the same type of copper objects belongs to a pre-pottery 
horizon in the Northeast, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
these tools are ancient, comprising the oldest evidence of man in 
Wisconsin of which we have any knowledge. As we have no 
associated data which might permit us to place them in a cultural 
setting, we refer to these copper implements only as representative 
of the Old Copper Industry. 

There is no evidence of an ancient type of culture in Wisconsin 
comparable to the Folsom culture of the Southwest. It is true 
that the Folsom type of point has a scattered occurrence through- 
out the state, but this artifact is known to have been made and 
used by Woodland peoples in the Southeast, and may represent 
similarly later people in Wisconsin. Early man as ancient as the 
Folsom people may have been here, but as yet we have no concrete 
evidence of his presence. 

Thus, in retrospect, we have traveled back from the rather dimly 
illuminated dawn of history along ever darkening ways, from 
historic tribes to the partly known peoples who introduced the 
Mississippi Pattern into the northland, past the earlier Effigy Mound 
builders and the distant relatives of the Hopewell culture of Ohio, 
peering through the increasing dusk for occasional glimpses of 
early Woodland folks, on beyond to the vaguely discernible fabri- 
cators of ancient copper tools, finally to reach a point beyond which 
is total darkness. But this dark curtain is not permanently fixed. 
It has been thrust far back from its former position through the 
efforts of amateur and professional students of archeology. Ulti- 
mately, through a long-time accumulation of information and the 
fitting of facts into their properly related places in this great jigsaw 
puzzle, we hope to be able to portray an increasingly clear picture 
of human customs and events from the day when men first set 
their wandering feet upon Wisconsin soil until the day when that 


soil supported, side by side, the Indians’ corn and the white man’s 
cattle. 
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American Historians and the Frontier 
Hypothesis in 1941 (II)* 


By GEORGE WILSON PIERSON 


ITH the votes and more trenchant opinions of our col- 

\ x | leagues before us, we begin for the first time to command 

the information indispensable to the formation of a 

considered judgment. Originally we asked what might be the 

state of mind of American historians on the celebrated frontier 

hypothesis. Without any claim to finality, a rough outline of an 
answer may perhaps be begun in the following terms. 

(1) American historians have up to now been as much (if not 
more) interested in Frederick Jackson Turner as in his frontier 
theory. (2) On both subjects feelings are sometimes remarkably 
strong and divergent. Yet the state of opinion in our profession 
cannot accurately be described as chaotic. Rather—in the returns 
from the questionnaire, as increasingly in the controversial literature 
of the subject—(3) certain agreements, and (4) certain clearly 
defined areas of conflict, begin to emerge. 


GENERAL AGREEMENTS 


The letters and comments, in particular, make it plain that 
critics and champions alike are pretty generally agreed in at least 
four opinions of far-reaching significance. 


* Dr. Pierson is associate professor of history at Yale University and 
a leader in the movement to reassess the frontier theory. This paper is 
based on an informal report, entitled “The Frontier Hypothesis in the 
Light of Modern Criticism,’ which was delivered before a joint session 
of the Mississippi Valley and American Historical Associations, at their 
annual meeting in Chicago, December 30, 1941. In reorganizing and ex- 
panding these remarks for publication, the author had the advantage of a 
number of thoughtful criticisms and the privilege of permission to quote 
from the opinions of American historians all over the country. 

Part I, published in the September Magazine, contains the tables to 
which Dr. Pierson refers in this, the final, installment. 
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The first is that Turner was far more tentative as a teacher than 
as an essayist. At least in class, according to Homer C. Hockett, 
Turner’s approach “was extraordinarily broad, for he perceived 
the necessity of analyzing every process which contributed to the 
making of America.” As he himself suggested, he had no single 
“key”; even the double-barreled shotgun of Frontier and Section 
threw too small a pattern for this hunter. Rather he relied, and 
advised others to rely, on “multiple hypotheses,” on causes un- 
appreciated and unrecognized. With a characteristic modesty, he 
listened readily to new interpretations. As more than one friend 
has ruefully reported, and as our returns amply confirm, it was 
next to impossible to get him to write, or even to explore thor- 
oughly, what he himself had turned up; ** he so much preferred 
the wandering life, the pioneering after new lands. 

I think that students who studied with Dr. Turner would agree that the 
outstanding characteristic of his seminar teaching was continuous ques- 
tioning—as to facts, as to ideas—certainly as to “ interpretations.” Certainly 
this was his view of his “conclusions” when he presented them in his 
essays. At no time—(and- my contact with him covers the years 
1906 to the month of his death )—did he even suggest—let alone assert— 
that he had presented a theory or an explanation fully or finally. It was 
always tentative; it was always going forward because he was always 
questioning. It was this characteristic—his whole attitude of mind— 
that made him the master he was.?*—-EDGAR E. ROBINSON. 

The second agreement among American historians has been 
deduced via a sort of argument from silence. No single reply 
mentioned any document wherein Turner’s true view of the frontier 
may be found more accurately formulated than in his Frontier 
Essays. Instead, as one would anticipate, whenever the essays are 
discounted or amended, the critic is referred for correction to what 
Turner taught in his classes, or to what his pupils can remember 
of what he taught, or to what these same pupils taught a second 


23 For confirmation, see the illuminating studies by Max Farrand: ‘ Frederick Jackson 
Turner at the Huntington Library,’’ Huntington Library, Bulletin, February, 1933; and 
“Frederick Jackson Turner, a Memoir,”” Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, 
65 : 432-40 (1932-36). 

°° Turner did everything possible for his students, while leaving them entirely free to 
pursue their own line of thought. He taught the principles of independent historical 
research, which when at the Sorbonne under Langlois and Seignobos, I found no need to 
modify.’""—-LOUISE PHELPS KELLOGG. 
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generation of pupils, miles away and years after.** Does this body 
of teachings comprise a consistent and ascertainable doctrine on 
the frontier? Unfortunately it does not appear to.** At least the 
returns show each pupil reconstructing the theory for himself; 
and, as we shall be reminded, these individual versions are not 
wanting in variety. Without much question, we should be better 
off if some résumé or syllabus could be formulated by agreement 
among Turner's students. Then the rather positive Frontier Essays 
could perhaps be “controlled” by Turner’s distinctly more tenta- 
tive teachings, 

The third conviction on which defenders and critics pretty gen- 
erally unite is the belief that the hypothesis ought to be judged on 
its Own merits and on the basis of frontier evidence. This vote 
ought to have been—and I am glad to say was—very one-sided. 
The fact that the hypothesis has been widely accepted, has exer- 
cised great influence, and has not yet been upset, seems to most 
of us (as undoubtedly it would have seemed to Turner) quite 
insufficient proof of its validity. 

The fourth agreement, which concerns the “ social sciences,” may, 
I am afraid, seem less laudable. For it is a confession of ignor- 
ance. If the reader will refer back to the “don’t know” column 
of Table B in our questionnaire, he will readily discover the cluster 
of votes to which reference is made. It is one that might not 
unreasonably lead the scholarly world to accuse us of professional 
insularity. For, as historians we do not know, and apparently we 
do not greatly care, what scholars in the other, non-historical, social 
studies may have been discovering or writing about our frontier 
problem. If geographers have criticised Turner's geography, if 
economists would qualify his economic interpretations, if cultural 
anthropologists and sociologists are now deriving different quotients 
from the ratio of man to land, and individual to group, such views 
seem to your reporter worthy of notice and scrutiny. When an 
anthropologist asserts: “It is numbers of men, and these in close 


25 Three historians referred me to Turner’s other writings. The rest appeared to support 
Hockett’s view that “ much came out in Turner’s lectures which never got into print 
over his own signature.’ 

26“* One thing is clear at the start. Turner himself was mot clear. He was frank to say 
it often, and with humor. He always was gentle and humorous... . 
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contact, which produce advance of civilization,” is not that dis- 
turbing? When a noted geographer, after studying the “the 
pioneer fringe” of twentieth century frontiers, insists also on 
“continuity of effort in place,” and decides that “it must be more 
than the land that calls,” have such judgments no relevance to 
the frontier hypothesis? * 

One Wisconsin sociologist answered the query as to what should 
be done “to test or restate” the frontier theory by the pithy pro- 
posal: “Consult sociologists and anthropologists.” Allowing for 
a certain professional enthusiasm on his part, and ourselves keep- 
ing a firm grasp on the notion that historians hold no monopoly 
on error, might we not entertain such counsel? Whether pro or 
con (or indeed interested in other theories altogether), can we 
safely remain indifferent when such potentially destructive workers 
are around? At the moment, so far as frontier study goes, the 
letters, comments—most of all the votes—would seem to say we 
think we can. 

Meanwhile, on other important views and problems, our own 
guild of scholars seems far from united. In large part, no doubt, 
because of our very lack of an authoritative frontier canon, dis- 
putes outnumber agreements, and American historians seem to be 
scattered through a whole series of ideological positions. We have 
already noticed a substantial group deprecating inquiry into the 
famous hypothesis, or even denying the existence of theory alto- 
gether. If we now review the opinions of that majority which is 
willing to concede the existence of a theory, we find these historians 
hardly less divided or contentious over its character. 


DISAGREEMENTS—AND CRITICISMS OF THE THEORY 


For example, it can hardly escape observation that there is strong 
disagreement among our colleagues on at least three questions. 
Note first the direct clash over the rdle of Turner’s pupils and 


27 James G. Leyburn, Frontier Folkways (New Haven, 1935), 238; Isaiah Bowman, 
The Pioneer Fringe (New York, 1931), 5, 19. This is no place to quote such authors 
at length or to discuss diffusionist and culture center theories, the tenets of social psychology, 
or the recent work of sociologists on migration and group discipline. I do not even suggest 
that their conclusions are all adverse, or necessarily correct. The point is that they are 
handling the very stuff out of which Turner constructed his interpretation. 
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continuators. On the one hand they are accused of being the in- 
strument whereby the critics of Turner’s theory have beclouded a 
lucid theory; on the other they are to be the instrument whereby 
that theory may be saved and brought up to date. 

Again, there is direct disagreement as to whether the hypothesis 
is, or is not, a sectional—that is, a Middle Western—theory. 

In the third place, the fact that to many historians the critics 
have been too literal-minded and picayune does not preclude an 
equally large number voting the theory too simple, too vague, too 
full of contradictions and confusions. 

How to reconcile such differences in interpretation and attitude 
I do not know. The last argument in particular resembles so 
closely the ancient and familiar rivalry between the woods and 
the trees, that one would be tempted to ascribe it to the eternal 
differences in human nature, were it not that the forest (or theory) 
in question must be held to be verifiable: in part from print, in 
part from the vivid memories of pupils, in part from the testimony 
of a host of colleagues and other witnesses. In a word, the present 
doubts as to the real content of Turner's interpretation seem 
greater than the availability of evidence makes at all necessary. 

Thus far we have been dealing with major interpretations, over 
which battle has long been waging. And the questionnaire has 
added nothing to knowledge, unless by establishing the fact that 
these particular disputes enlist a large proportion of American 
historians. I wish to report now that other disagreements are now 
foreseeable or are already upon us. For, scattered through the 
letters and marginal comments in our returns are to be found an 
almost staggering number of individual reservations and specific 
objections. No single criticism is offered as sufficient in itself to 
destroy the theory: as a matter of fact, a surprising number are 
put forward by non-partisan historians who vote the hypothesis in 
most other respects still satisfactory. ** Notwithstanding the limited 

28In addition to the men directly named and quoted, the following scholars are repre- 
sented in this section: Daniel Aaron, Charles A. Beard, Wilfred Black, Gerald M. Capers, Jr., 
Clarence H. Danhof, Everitt N. Dick, Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Eric F. Goldman, Evarts 
B. Greene, Herbert Heaton, Ellsworth Huntington, A. L. Kohlmeier, John D. Krout, 


Stanley M. Pargellis, T. C. Pease, William F. Raney, C. C. Rister, Ralph L. Rusk, Roger 
Shugg, Benjamin F. Wright, and Chester W. Wright. 
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intentions behind each criticism, several seem to be of so serious 
a nature, and viewed all together they constitute so impressive a 
testimony to dissatisfaction, that no report on our inquiry could 
pretend to completeness that did not take them into account. 

One of the deans of our profession, for example, points out that 
Turner's theory is overwhelmingly a masculine one, with the rdle 
of women in Western settlement almost entirely neglected. 
Whether or not the hypothesis will have to be modified, when 
that feminine rdle is studied, is a question that American historians 
may some day have to face. 

At least three historians challenge the assumption that the 
frontier ended in 1890, and one of them calls attention to the 
strikingly un-Turnerian features of the dry-farming and irrigation 
frontiers. Two scholars depart from orthodoxy by agreeing that 
“the greatest single attraction in the West was not crops, climate, 
social betterment or anything else often mentioned. It was the 
anticipated rise in real estate values.” A third questions the tradi- 
tion of frontier hardship. Turner’s failure to study enough regions, 
or the empty enclaves or “frontier within,” is pointed out by 
Frank L. Owsley. Turner’s exaggeration of the rdle of nature and 
underemphasis on the malleability of the physical environment— 
his corresponding neglect of European origins, cultural continuities, 
later importations, and personal peculiarities—all these are men- 
tioned again and again. A number of the remarks merely buttress 
certain critical votes in Table B. Yet even a casual reader could 
not but be impressed by the evidence they present of what would 
appear to be a pronounced and accelerating drift in our own pro- 
fessional thinking. If the returns on the questionnaire are a reliable 
criterion, then in November of 1941 we were still moving away 
from our old preoccupations with nature and the conquest of the 
continent, and discovering instead a new importance in Europe, 
in our own East, in the history of ideas and the transfer of culture. 

Individual criticism of economic aspects of the frontier theory 
appear especially numerous. Five students point out that the 
frontier was economically far more dependent on the East and on 
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Europe than the older regions were on the frontier. “I regard the 
westward-moving frontier . . . as part of the process of mercantile 
and imperial capitalistic expansion, the outward thrust of European 
and Eastern forces, controlled economically if not politically from 
the East.” Test it, writes Herbert Heaton, “test it by remember- 
ing the frontier fringe is part of the economic and political shawl.” 
Attention is invited by a third critic to the neglected effects of 
technological changes. A fourth suggests that “The failure of 
Turner and his followers to distinguish adequately between the 
urban and rural West ought to be mentioned.” Incidentally, specific 
personal reservations on the safety-valve concept are rather fre- 
quent. A geographer and a Southern historian underline the 
importance of migration as distinguished from location. Three 
men invite us to check the whole theory by the minute study of 
small areas, by writing “the history of our villages and small 
towns.” Again, a number of historians support a recently de- 
veloped and rather fundamental criticism by stressing frontier con- 
servatism in economics, religion, and the arts. 

My own research convinces me that the “rebirth perennial ”on succes- 
sive frontiers was chiefly important as a process of selection, enabling 
pioneer groups to decide what they had most dearly cherished among their 
possessions, material and spiritual, in the regions from which they came. 


The striking thing about their decisions is the relative conservatism of 
the results——JOHN D. KROUT. 


As far as I know it, the frontier was slavish in copying older patterns. 


It would be neither accurate nor fair to give the reader the 
impression that all the particular comments accompanying the re- 
turns are hostile to the theory. On the contrary, Roscoe Pound 


c 


considers the hypothesis “well taken for American legal institu- 
tions.” J. T. Adams refutes one criticism by insisting that “you 
cannot build an empire out of an abandoned farm in New Eng- 
land.” B. H. Hibbard meets another by seeming to agree with 
Turner that “ Western men and views were at least fresh and new.” 
T. C. Pease and S. F. Bemis endorse Turner’s interpretation of 
frontier influence on personal character. Others consider his 
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environmental philosophy still most illuminating. Billington and 
Reed Bain bolster the frontier theory against charges of cultural 
degradation by suggesting amendment of the theory to take account 
of the creative artistry of the frontiersmen. And Lewis Mumford 
remarks that “the backwash of frontier life upon settled practices 
and theories has not been sufficiently studied.” Meanwhile, at least 
three scholars deplore what they consider the growing neglect of 
Turner’s ideas and methods. “The frontier as a comtinuing process 
should be given more consideration. . . . It can so easily be ap- 
plied to present and even future developments, because new 
frontiers are always in the making.” As W. P. Webb puts it, “ The 
hypothesis is generally sound, but its implications—for today and 
for the future—have never been grasped.” *° 

Obviously, the defense of the frontier theory in detail is by no 
means neglected. Yet, after reviewing the returns, one is con- 
strained to remark again that on the whole the defenders put their 
real effort into the support of Turner, of Turner the teacher, of 
Turner the prophet of a very general “approach.” Meanwhile, the 


specific criticism of Turner’s individual discoveries, or interpre- 


e 


tations, or “suggestions,” proceeds apace. Witness the attacks on 


the two all-important Turnerian assumptions of frontier individual- 
ism, and frontier equality or democracy. 


Most glaring of the Turner errors is probably his stress on the lone 
frontiersman and the effect of the frontier on rugged American individual- 
ism. Certainly the few careful studies of frontier communities . . . show 
that the growp was more important in the west than in the east. American 
individualism developed from opportunity, not from isolated living — 
RAY A. BILLINGTON. 


The more I studied the matter, the more I was convinced that frontier 
life did not encourage intellectual individualism. It was sure to develop 
new group prejudices, but any environment will inevitably exhibit that 
brand of independence. That is not individualism—RALPH L. RUSK. 


... I have seen too many communities come into being as adult 
societies transferred bodily from the seaboard states. . . .—FRANK L. 
OWSLEY. 


2° Specific comments in defense were received from a number of supporters listed and 
quoted in the first section of this report, as well as from Lucy Lockwood Adams, Wilfred 
Black, E. E. Dale, Arthur B. Darling, Everitt N. Dick, John L. Harr, B. H. Hibbard, 
A. L. Kohlmeier, and W. A. Mackintosh. 
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Equality should never be stressed in teaching about the frontier. There 
were great, surprisingly great, economic inequalities from the beginning. — 
WILLIAM F. RANEY. 


Even the casual reading I have done convinces me that the frontier 
community was far from a complete plateau—that democracy was not 
automatically bred by wilderness conditions. Each frontier had its aristoc- 
racy and its lower classes. . . .—RAY A. BILLINGTON. 


If Turner meant to say that life on a frontier made for economic 
levelling and that this is an element of democracy, then I would insist 
that it would be quite possible convincingly to tell the story of the successive 
wests, with their rich natural resources, in terms of their power to create 
an economic aristocracy. Or, in short, the west destroyed democracy in 
this sense as fast as it made it. 

The critique of our democratic ideology proceeds also along 
chronological and psychological lines. On the one hand, Stanley 
M. Pargellis points out that “There was a frontier in this country 
for 150 years in the colonial period which did not produce political 
democracy.” And another writer observes that “at least certain 
areas of the west adopted political democracy . . . after they had 
passed the time when they were mostly frontier.” Whereas “ most 
of our so-called ‘democracy,’ in the modern sense, has been 
achieved since the 1890s.” 

On the other hand, the same American historian and A. R. M. 
Lower of Canada distinguish between economic discontent and 
liberalism, and between both of these and frontier. 

. . wherever people have been economically discontented, whether 


on the frontier or in the slums, they have advanced a “democratic” 
program. 


Is there any necessary connection between frontier democracy and 
liberalism? I doubt if there is. It is sophistication, not the primitive 
which breeds tolerance and largeness of mind. 


It hardly needs pointing out that many of these specific criticisms 
are not absolute or lethal. They are not always consistent with 
each other, and they have still to be demonstrated on the evidence. 
Certainly they do not now seem to enlist the support or opposition 
of whole armies of historians. Yet if even a small percentage of 
the doubts thus hinted at in our returns may be regarded as har- 
bingers of articles and books to come, then indeed does the morrow 
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threaten to be stormy. Unless, of course, we shall meanwhile be 
swept off our feet by some new revelation, and lose interest and 
forget. But in that case we shall indeed be doing what more than 
one historian counsels: we shall be abandoning a theory before 
its merits and defects have ever systematically been threshed out. 


CONCLUSIONS AND OBITER DICTA 


It will not do to conclude dogmatically on the basis of an im- 
perfect questionnaire answered by only 106 scholars. Yet even 
such limited returns warrant a few additional observations. 

I have already deduced from the materials on hand that Ameri- 
can historical opinion on the frontier hypothesis, badly divided 
and partisan as it may appear, is not wholly chaotic. Perhaps the 
field of struggle can be brought into sharper focus by noticing 
again that the armies of the pros and cons have as yet only partially 
engaged. The former being preoccupied with personal and ideo- 
logical defense, the latter dividing their attention between ideology 
and factual details, battle thus far has naturally declared itself 
mainly in the center. This is the broad plain where attitudes and 
philosophies are at stake, where exaggeration and bias are charged 
and defended. Off on one wing the champions of Turner the man, 
Turner the teacher, Turner the explorer, hold their high citadel 
almost unchallenged. On the other wing, in the dense forests of 
facts, through the broken country of our past, small parties are 
painfully working, only occasionally to encounter and fall upon 
one another. Here indeed the trees are so thick, the small objec- 
tives so detached, as almost to conceal the over-all significance of 
what is going on. It is still a region unoccupied, a historical no- 
man’s-land. 

Another way of putting this is to say that the members of our 
profession have reached agreement on certain vital points—on the 
basis of knowledge and belief have decided to disagree on certain 
others—and are now discovering a mutual ignorance about the 
remainder. This last is my fifth conclusion. I propose that we 
examine it. 
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If my reading of the questionnaire is not at fault, we seem to 
be discovering that we know less than we had supposed about 
historical causation. I am not here referring so much to our dis- 
regatd of geographers and sociologists as underlining the votes 
in the second columns of Tables A and B. These votes indicate 
that we now accept only in part, or would be willing to restudy, a 
number of aspects of the frontier hypothesis. Specifically, we show 
ourselves uncertain as to the causes or the effects of migration; the 
relation of the frontier to institutional inventions and changes 
seems increasingly obscure; we are almost audibly resolving to 
study once again that most vital and anxious of American riddles: 
the riddle of the origins of our democracy. One suspects that 
problems so fundamental will never be completely settled. Yet 
an effort to diminish our ignorance and helplessness in these fields 
can hardly fail to result in new points of view. From our doubts, 
and from our awareness of the mysteriousness of social processes, 
I believe that before long may come a thorough revision in our 
attitudes toward the frontier. This is not to predict the deflation 
of Turner’s great American first cause. On the contrary, it may 
be that the frontier will emerge from such trials even more power- 
ful than Turner imagined it. All that seems certain is that its 
significance will by no means remain the same. 

Meanwhile, my sixth conclusion is that—at least among those 
answering the inquiry, and probably among American historians 
generally—the champions and believers still clearly outnumber 
the critics.. As of November, 1941, not only does almost everyone 
find some good in the theory, but a pronounced majority seem a 
long way from abandoning certain central propositions. The totals 
on Table A indicate how decisive that margin must be. Perhaps 
the proportion of defenders to attackers is not as great as 2 to 1. 
But when the letters are added to the questionnaires, and all the 
replies are then divided into three categories (those in favor of the 
Turner interpretation, those who are doubtful or who would re- 
study, and those who now find the theory unsatisfactory), the 
results are as follows: pro 42; would revise or restudy 41; con 
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23. In percentages, this gives 39.6; 38.7; 21.7. Your reporter finds 
these statistics impressive. 

If a member of the obvious minority may offer a warning, how- 
ever, it is that the hold of the grand Turnerian hypothesis on our 
profession may even at this writing be less firm than the over-all 
totals would indicate. This is my seventh conclusion. To go 
no farther than the returns on the questionnaire, it ought not 
to be overlooked that hardly a proposition in the theory but 
numbers today a substantial group of opponents or doubters. 
Again, I infer from Tables B and C (and letters and published 
articles support the deduction) that the defenders are not thor- 
oughly agreed except on two points, namely: admiration for 
Turner, and a conviction that the natural environment has played 
an important rdle in American development. 

The precariousness of Turner’s authority would be underlined 
if confirmation were obtained for the unreliable indications we 
now have that the hypothesis is actually less satisfactory to Ameti- 
can historians than it is supposed or believed to be. A question 
along this last line was submitted to our voters. Unfortunately, 
this question was badly worded and it was answered by only 58 
voters. So far as the figures go, however, they are curious. If we 
disregard 8 votes of ignorance, we find at least 31 and not more 
than 35 (62-70 percent) supposing the theory satisfactory to most 
American historians, at most 9 and not less than 5 (10-18 percent) 
holding it partly satisfactory, and 10 (20 percent) feeling it to be 
unsatisfactory. The reader will recall that the 106 returns to the 
questionnaire themselves classified as follows: not quite 40 per- 
cent pro, not quite 39 percent divided, and not quite 22 percent 
con. Comparing, we find that the two estimates agree in labeling 
one-fifth of the profession as pretty thoroughly dissatisfied.*° The 
replies to the questionnaire, however, indicate that the remaining 
80 percent are actually divided about evenly between the doubtful 


% On the basis of their letters and votes, the following among others would seem to 
qualify in this group: Ralph V. Harlow, Jay B. Hubbell, William T. Hutchinson, Edward 
C. Kirkland, Stanley M. Pargellis, Robert E. Riegel, Carl C. Rister, Ralph L. Rusk, Richard 
H. Shryock, Roger Shugg, Fred A. Shannon, and Benjamin F. Wright. 
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and the satisfied; whereas the guess of those willing to venture one 
is that this remainder of 80 percent is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the original theory, with few if any doubters or investigators. 
Let us not rely too heavily on this particular evidence. Perhaps all 
that these figures indicate is a beguiling tendency on the part of 
each historian to suppose that it is always his colleague—rather 
than he himself—who swallows any theory 100 percent. 

Difficult and treacherous as such measurements are, a sort of cor- 
relation may also lie concealed in the replies from scholars and 
specialists in allied fields. It was pointed out at the start that 
certain economists and economic historians, literary and religious 
historians, Canadian historians, anthropologists and sociologists 
were included in this inquiry. Only some thirty-odd finally par- 
ticipated, so once again the sampling is too scanty to be reliable. 
Yet it is perhaps not wholly accidental that—in their replies as in 
their published work—historians of the churches and of the 
Canadian frontier seem to give the theory the greatest support; 
that literary historians are once again discovering reservations after 
a brief but enthusiastic honeymoon with the theory in the 1920’s; 
and that professors of economics and sociology on the whole seem 
even more doubtful than are American historians. Is it that the 
frontier meant more in certain fields than in others? Or ought 
one to account for this divergence of view on the theory that the 
latecomers in the field may still be in the early stages of uncritical 
acceptance and application, while the rest are now encountering 
more and more doubts and are gradually beginning to move away? 

Whatever the correct explanation of these last statistical oddities, 
I return to the suggestion that the replies to the questionnaire, 
superficially so favorable to the hypothesis, may actually indicate 
a stormier future and a larger present skepticism in our profession 
than we ourselves have realized. Judging by the bald voting totals, 
the tide still seems full. Looking beneath the surface, it would 


appear that the current has turned and is quietly beginning to 
run out. 
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THE FRONTIER THEORY AND AMERICAN LEGEND 


I wish to report now one final group of comments too interest- 
ing to ignore. For they hint at a new use and a new understanding 
of the frontier hypothesis. 

Many of us have been puzzled to account for the popularity of 
Turner’s theory: a vogue that went beyond what either the his- 
torian or his explanation might ordinarily have been able to achieve. 
How did it happen, then? The answer does not always come 
directly. But one writer calls Turner the American Darwin; a 
second cites Spencer; a third likens Turner to Darwin again. Per- 
haps the master translated evolution for American historians? 
Perhaps. But the next note describes Turner’s history as 100 per- 
cent American history; and suddenly there comes to mind the 
letter from a colleague, months ago, pointing out that Turner was 
a sort of American Treitschke, a patriot. ** 

Murray Kane, starting with Turner’s economics, has become 
curious about the German anthropogeographer, Ratzel, and a 
possible indebtedness. Others have been reminded of the Physio- 
crats, and of the agrarian philosophers. The cult of the gentle 
savage and European Romanticism seem not so far away. I believe 
it was Beard who intimated that, after all, Wisconsin forest 
democracy may not have been so very different from the German 
forest liberty of The Johns Hopkins. Carl Sauer, geographer, has 
suggested somewhere that Turner’s occupational series (hunter, 
herder, pioneer) is a Roman classification. And just the other day 
a discerning scholar in the field of eighteenth century literature in 
part answered the questionnaire by a startling device. He com- 
pared Turner’s list of Americanisms (that set of peculiar traits, 
deriving from the frontier, which makes us different from Euro- 


31° Turner was in some ways similar to Von Treitschke, not only in the fact that both 
were ardent nationalists, but in that both first elaborated a provincial tradition—the West 
in one case, the Prussian in the other—and then established this tradition as the national 
epic for an entire people. This in turn left Easterners in the one case, and Bavarians in 
the other, with misgivings in the premises.",-—-RICHARD H. SHRYOCK. 

Elsewhere I have suggested that Turner’s patriotic enthusiasm may have disguised the 
somewhat “sectional” character of his essays, and made them nationally acceptable. It will 
not escape the reader that these essays span the period of 1893 to 1920: the period of 
the Spanish-American War, navalism, imperialism, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
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peans) with a stock eighteenth century English picture of the 
small farmer of Britain. It was not uninteresting to discover the 
great American master seated so close to Adam Smith and to 
Wordsworth. 

By now the force of these parallels will begin to emerge. Per- 
haps the frontier hypothesis gave expression in some mysterious 
fashion to the ancient and powerful beliefs. Perhaps it also voiced 
certain dynamic new ideas. When you then find Turner himself 
labeled, and referred to again, as the Walt Whitman of American 
historiography, the popularity and significance of his Frontier 
Essays suddenly become clearer. Were not these utterances in the 
main current of American ideology? Did not these poetic inter- 
pretations, these seemingly professional essays, revive the grandest 
ideas that had gone to make up the American legend—and fuse 
them with the newer “ scientific” philosophies? 

The reader will surely have encountered e’er this the notion 
that Turner’s ideas were not without ancestry and indebtedness. 
Is it then in any way revolutionary to insist that the master didn’t 
invent every element in his synthesis? Your reporter would be 
the last to make such a claim. The significance of the above 
parallels lies rather in their general bearing on our national char- 
acter and folklore. The point is: they may tell us as much about 
American assumptions and prejudices as about the fast disappearing 
frontier. 

Inevitably, too, Turner’s hypothesis tells us about Frederick 
Jackson Turner and about the historians of his generation. As a 
shrewd student of our psychology puts it, 

The interesting thing, then, is not Turner, but the way in which his 
thesis was taken up by others. It would seem to have met some unsatis- 
fied longing in American minds, to have afforded a kind of semi-scientific 
proof couched in the idiom of the day for the uniqueness of American 
culture. We desperately wanted to believe that around the turn of the 
century. 

If this be so, if Turner wove together for historians their be- 
liefs—part popular, part scientific, part new and foreign, part old 
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American or anciently out of Europe—let it also be agreed that 
he did it well. 

On the other hand, the conclusion would still remain that the 
popularity of the frontier hypothesis may be as good evidence of 
our assumptions from 1890 to 1920 as of our history before 1890. 
Might we not well begin to study the theory less as truth than as 
social phenomenon? 

Even on this basis, the critics and the minority are hardly so 
radical. For what they seem to propose is not abandonment but 
restudy: restudy of the frontier itself to find out more nearly what 
it was, restudy of the frontier hypothesis to find out what we 
ourselves have been, and in a measure still are. Allow me to 
repeat, these and the host of as yet undeveloped criticisms are 
minority suggestions only. Clearly our profession is not quite ready 
to embrace them. Whether we will later remains to be seen. 





The Bear Valley Herkimers* 


By BELLE CUSHMAN BOHN 


state of Wisconsin, after it was admitted into the union in 

1848, were some from a noted dairy section, Herkimer 
County, New York. They chose a rich, well-watered area in Bear 
Valley, lying along Bear Creek, partly in Sauk County but mostly 
in what is now the town of Buena Vista, Richland County. A 
number of families came and made their homes here, and because 
of their former residence in the East they were known as “The 
Herkimers,” the name given to a city and county in New York 
in honor of General Nicholas Herkimer of Revolutionary fame. 

Old histories tell that the Indians in the Bear Valley section at 
this time were hostile, having killed some settlers and driven others 
from their homes. It is recorded that M. R. Whelply in the early 
fifties started to build a dam on Bear Creek and that the founda- 
tion had been laid for a mill which when nearly completed was 
abandoned because of fear of the Indians. Wild animals still 
caused the settlers much anxiety, but the Herkimer pioneers faced 
the dangers and hardships, coming by ox or horse team as rail- 
roads were far away. 

The settlers were cheered by the prophetic vision of establish- 
ing as prosperous a dairyland as they had left in New York. They 
secured land and built their homes in this beautiful valley ten or 
twelves miles long. From the north it widens out toward the 
Wisconsin River to the south, and is bordered by a high ridge 
of hills on either side. The western ridge ends abruptly in Point 
Jude which looks out like a fortress over Lone Rock prairie. 


‘ the home seekers from the East who came to the new 


* The writer of this sketch has lived near Bear Valley and has known 
its people for many years. Old county histories have furnished early 
records, and to Mrs. Fannie Ochsner Brace, who has given names, dates, 
and interesting incidents, much credit is due. 
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Two brothers, George J. and John H. Carswell, came in 1853. 
John H. was a man of very decided opinions, always ready to 
defend what he thought was right. Being an Abolitionist he lived 
to see the cause he advocated become the law of the land. He was 
also as strong a foe of intemperance as of human slavery. 

Among the earlier ones to come was John Runyan in 1855 
seeking land for his three sons. He lived with these sons until his 
death at ninety years of age. 

J. M. Thomas visited Richland County in 1855 and returned 
to make it his home in 1857; L. G. Thomas arrived in 1856. He 
was the first to establish coGperative dairying in the valley by build- 
ing and operating a cheese factory in 1865, receiving the milk 
from 100 cows. This was known locally as the first cheese factory 
in the state. Ladoga, however, makes the claim that a cheese factory 
was built there a year earlier. Nevertheless, Mr. Thomas has the 
honor of being one of the very first to engage in the business of 
cheese making in Wisconsin more than seventy-five years ago. 
The factory at Ladoga was called “Hazen’s Folly” since in that 
community it was considered a venture doomed to failure. But 
the Herkimer people had no such misgivings. They had come 
from a rich dairy section and had faith that they could establish 
codperative dairying in Wisconsin successfully. George Carswell 
built the next factory, and others followed until Bear Valley was 
noted for the amount and excellence of the cheese it produced. 

Mr. Thomas found his soil adapted to the raising of broomcorn 
which he grew successfully and manufactured into brooms. L. G. 
Thomas and his cheese and brooms were well known in all the 
villages and throughout the countryside for many years. 

Joseph Ochsner also came with his family from Herkimer County 
in 1856 and located at Sextonville, Richland County, not far from 
Bear Valley. In 1865 he moved to a location on Bear Creek on 
the line between Sauk and Richland counties where he owned 220 
acres of valuable land. 

To his farm work he added a blacksmith and wagon shop. In 
1871 looking for further business interests he formed a partner- 
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ship with John Little and David Dudgeon to build and equip a 
flour and feed mill. Later a sawmill was added to the enterprise. 
A dam of earth and timber was constructed on Bear Creek, secur- 
ing a fall of seven and one-half feet of water. The mill, also 
built on the line between Sauk and Richland counties, was equipped 
with three runs of burhs and other machinery for making all 
grades of flour. This was a great convenience for the farmers who 
raised the wheat to provide flour for the home and had been obliged 
to go long distances to reach a mill. The products of the Bear 
Valley Flouring Mill were favorably known over the wide area in 
which they were sold. The sawmill was later made into a cheese 
factory and operated by a son, W. H. Ochsner, and the Beckwith 
Brothers. 

Henry L. Eaton came in 1857. He was a grandson of John 
Runyan. The St. Paul Railroad had just been built as far as Lone 
Rock near the settlement. He bought 320 acres of land known as 
the Cline farm which the owner was anxious to sell on account 
of troublesome Indians who had become his enemies and were 
threatening to present the white settlers with poisoned venison. 

J. M. Thomas, who had arrived in Bear Valley in 1857, re- 
turned to Herkimer County in 1858 where he married Ellen Eaton, 
a sister of Henry L. Eaton, in whose home in Bear Valley they 
visited after their marriage. This was the pioneer house of few 
rooms, and it is told that the newlyweds climbed a ladder to reach 
their room next to the roof. They made their home in the valley 
where his father Henry Thomas, who was born in 1795, and his 
stepmother Dorcus Searing, who was born in 1809, came from 
Herkimer County and made their home with them. Both lived to 
pass the ninetieth milestone. They were members of the Society 
of Friends or Quakers. 

The Jefferson Reynolds and the V. R. Brainard families came 
from Herkimer County in 1867 and settled on the Gotham road 
only a short distance from its junction with the Bear Valley road. 

L. O. Brainard, son of V. R. Brainard and Ellen Reynolds Brain- 
ard, engaged in banking and the mercantile business in Lone Rock, 
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where he still resides, having retired at the age of ninety-two. His 
hobby was beekeeping, and he is considered the best posted man 
on beekeeping in Wisconsin. He was married to Louise Ochsner, 
a daughter of the Joseph Ochsners. 

C. E. Brace came from Herkimer County in 1868. His first wife 
was a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Thomas mentioned 
above. Mr. Brace and his son, Henry A. Brace, settled on a farm 
in the valley where they established one of the first Holstein herds 
in the state. Henry A. Brace, who was married to Fannie Ochsner, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ochsner, remained on the old 
homestead after the death of his father, continuing to build up 
and improve the purebred herd of dairy cattle. Since Henry’s 
death, this work has been carried on by his sons Charles and 
Donald at the same place. 

An interesting fact in connection with this fine old home, one 
of a number built in later years by these pioneers, is that a faithful 
home helper and companion, Mary Zwieg, has been employed 
there steadily for more than forty years. 

Bear Valley was established as a post office in 1860 with John 
Price as the first postmaster. Dixon was made a post office in 
1880. It was named in honor of William Dixon, and Mrs. Helen 
Eaton was appointed postmistress. These offices were supplied by a 
stage route from Lone Rock to the village of Ironton about thirty 
miles away. Mail was carried twice a week back and forth between 
the towns, and passengers and freight also. When his load was 
light, the carrier would take on some pig iron from the furnace at 
Ironton to be shipped from Lone Rock. If passengers were picked 
up along the way, this iron was left by the roadside to be carried 
on at a convenient time to the shipping point. These iron bars 
were a familiar sight piled up along the road through Bear Valley. 

A union church, named for the Little Brown Church, and built 
in 1874 by the people of the community, was for the free use of 
any denomination. S. B. Loomis was the first minister. The build- 
ing is still used for church services. 
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These pioneers were known as an intellectual, cultured group 
who in those early days, without telephone, radio, or automobile, 
gathered once a week for a social meeting with literary programs 
and a Samgerfest. In winter they sat on straw and blankets in bob- 
sleds, and were kept warm by the big buffalo robes. The jingling 
sleighbells and the prancing horses carried happy loads, just as 
happy and maybe happier than those who drive in modern cars. 
We quote one of them as saying, “Our pioneer days were happy 
ones.” 

The fine, prosperous dairy farms with their herds of purebred 
cattle and the cheese factories scattered along the valley are mostly 
owned by others than the descendants of the early settlers whose 
thrift and codperative spirit built up the dairy industry in Bear 
Valley. An interesting comparison is the price paid for 100 pounds 
of milk at the factories in 1890 which was 50 cents and the $1.80 
to $2.00 paid in the summer of 1942 in the same locality. 

The founders of this industry in the state more than seventy- 
five years ago are worthy of remembrance, and their history is 
worthy of record now that codperative dairying has reached every 
part of the state and has placed Wisconsin first in cheese production. 





The Wisconsin War Records 
Commission* 


By ELMER PLISCHKE 


bring together the records of the past and house them in 

buildings where they will be preserved for the use of men 
living in the future, a nation must believe in three things. It must 
believe in the past. It must believe in the future. It must, above 
all, believe in the capacity of its people so to learn from the past 
that they can gain in judgment for the creation of the future.” 

The State of Wisconsin is indicating its willingness to subscribe 
to these principles. It considers the experiences of the past worthy 
of serious study and believes the generations of the future will 
derive considerable benefit from such investigation. 

The time will come some day when the people of Wisconsin 
will study the happenings of World War II with the same zealous 
interest with which we study the events of previous wars. In order 
that succeeding generations of Wisconsinites may understand the 
activities of these momentous years and that scholars may write 
the history accurately, a Wisconsin War Records Commission has 
been established to preserve vital war source materials and make 
them available for bona fide research. 


Price FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT has said: “To 


NEED FOR WAR RECORDS COMMISSION 


There is a specific need for an agency of this nature. To com- 
mence records collection after the war may prove to be too late. 


* This report of Mr. Plischke, executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
War Records Commission, summarizes what Wisconsin is doing about 
gathering the materials to write the history of her part in World War II. 
Mr. Plischke is a Milwaukee man who was graduated from Marquette 
University in 1937 and has nearly completed graduate work for his 
doctorate at Clark University in Worcester, Massachusetts. Since writing 
this article he has entered the United States Army. 
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Many records will then be buried or destroyed—perhaps lost for- 
ever to the scholar and the historian. 

Since a majority of the war agencies today operating in Wis- 
consin are federal or quasi-federal in origin, function, or personnel, 
the records created by such organizations will be deposited at the 
National Archives in Washington after the war. To relieve the 
scholar of the necessity of visiting Washington for the study of 
Wisconsin war history, the War Records Commission can seek to 
obtain copies of the more important federal records, currently if 
they are not of a confidential nature, or after the armistice has 
been agreed to if the records cannot be obtained now. 

A commission such as this, serving on a statewide level, more- 
over, can secure a more complete integration of activity and a 
wider coverage of the multitude of public and private local fronts 
than could otherwise be achieved. The codrdination of the war 
records functions of the college, library, historical society, museum, 
defense council, war information center, and patriotic group may 
prove to be of inestimable service to the researcher. By operating 
as a clearinghouse for archival information, the War Records Com- 
mission can prevent excessive duplication of efforts and offer 
valuable direction and suggestions. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


At the suggestion of Dr. Edward P. Alexander, superintendent 
of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, Mr. Ralph S. 
Kingsley, chairman of the Wisconsin Council of Defense, by virtue 
of the authority vested in him by Governor Julius P. Heil, ap- 
pointed the Wisconsin War Records Commission, designating it 
a unit of the Citizens Service Corps of the Wisconsin Council 
of Defense. 

Letters of appointment, dated July 13, 1942, were sent to Dr. 
Alexander; Adjutant General Ralph M. Immell, Madison; Richard 
E. Krug, librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library; Curtis P. 
Nettels of the University of Wisconsin, Madison; William F. 
Raney of Lawrence College, Appleton; Robert K. Richardson of 
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Beloit College, Beloit; Albert H. Sanford of the La Crosse County 
Historical Society, La Crosse; Lowell T, Galt of the Work Projects 
Administration State Office, Madison; and Elmer Plischke, of the 
War Records Service, Milwaukee. Dr. Alexander was appointed 
chairman, and at the first meeting of the commission he ap- 
pointed Mr. Plischke to serve as executive secretary. 

The primary objective of the War Records Commission is to 
consult with various governmental offices and agencies, private 
organizations, and individuals, in order to acquire collections of 
war records and archives pertinent to both the military and civilian 
role of Wisconsin, its local governmental units, and its residents 
in the present war. While collectible records are acquired and 
filed immediately, the records which cannot be currently obtained 
must be located and identified, so that they may be collected as 
soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 


NATURE OF WAR RECORDS 


The records to be acquired by the War Records Commission 
will differ considerably from those contained in the seventeen fil- 
ing boxes concerned with World War I, records now housed in 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Library at Madison. The pres- 
ent global war is a total war and affects not only the men and 
women in the armed forces of the United States and our allies, 
but touches the everyday life of every man, woman, and child on 
the home front as well. This is more than a military war; it is 
truly a war of peoples, civilians as well as combatants. 

The War Records Commission therefore does not expect to 
limit its activities to the collection of materials concerning the 
military forces alone. Soldiers’ letters, war diaries, and service 
rosters, important as they may be, are far from sufficient sources 
from which Wisconsin history in this war will some day be 
written. The commission is concerned equally with the records 
of civilian defense activities, food production and consumption, 
fuel supply, wartime industrial production, war finances and the 
bond and stamp sales program, rationing, salvage, transportation, 
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wartime propaganda and morale, protection on the home front, 
emergency housing, and the like. 

The War Records Commission is interested in preserving the 
records of the state and local defense councils, the state and local 
volunteer offices, the rationing and salvage committees, the bond 
and stamp sales agencies, the civil air patrol, and a host of private 
organizations such as the patriotic groups, the Red Cross, churches 
and benevolent societies, fraternal orders, industry, and social 
groups. There appears to be no end to the quantity of important 
materials which bear upon the matters of Wisconsin’s rdle in World 
War II, and which the commission wishes to make available. 

In general, the particular types of basic records which will be 
of value to the future historian include laws and ordinances, cor- 
respondence, diaries, minutes, reports, financial journals and ledgers, 
ration cards and files, volunteer enrollment cards and lists, volun- 
teer training records, newspaper files or clippings, and war 
bibliographies. The media in which war records are to be found 
include books, pamphlets, leaflets, broadsides, folders, processed 
(i.e., mimeographed or near-print) material, enclosures, posters, 
stickers, pictures, mats, movies, radio transcriptions, phonograph 
records, musical scores, badges, buttons, museum articles, and the 
like. 

The very quantity of such materials throughout the state would 
render it impossible for the War Records Commission itself to 
gather effectively these materials and make them available for 
future use. But it is not the policy of the commission even to at- 
tempt such a task without assistance. Thus, materials which are 
collected by another qualified agency will not be duplicated. No 
effort is therefore being made to collect records which are normally 
flowing into the STATE HIsToRICAL SocIETY, the University of 
Wisconsin Library, the State Library, the Milwaukee Public Library, 
the Milwaukee Municipal Reference Library, and similar institu- 
tions. By way of illustration, the War Records Commission is not 
compiling a newspaper index or clipping file, as is the case in a 
few other states, because the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WIS- 
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CONSIN is already receiving and preserving nearly 300 daily and 
weekly papers, and because a number of agencies, such as the 
publicity department of the Wisconsin Council of Defense, are 
keeping adequate clipping files which will eventually be available 
for research. Nor is the War Records Commission undertaking the 
preparation of a statewide war service roster. Many of the neces- 
sary sources of information are confidential and therefore tempo- 
rarily unavailable. Moreover, the state adjutant general’s office 
will be receiving a complete Wisconsin war roster from the federal 
government a few years after the termination of the war. 

Federal documents will not be collected by the commission 
because they are on file in the federal depositories in the state, 
namely, at the Library of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN, the Milwaukee Public Library, and the Milwaukee 
County Law Library. Similarly, the commission is not planning to 
compile wartime proceedings and ordinances of the various county, 
municipal, and town governments, because these will be available 
in the extensive newspaper files of the STATE HIsTORICAL So- 
CIETY’S Library, local libraries, newspaper offices, and in the 
archives of the respective governmental offices. 

Nor is the War Records Commission essentially interested in the 
accumulation in its office of a prodigious quantity of purely local 
war records; the collection of such records will devolve upon the 
respective county units of the commission. But the commission 
is intent upon obtaining a minimum of such basic local records, 
including minutes of proceedings of local defense councils as 
well as salvage, rationing, and other committees, and reports issued 
by these local agencies. 

Except for these limitations, the War Records Commission in- 
tends to collect extensively. 


WISCONSIN WAR RECORDS REPORT 


Prior to the establishment of its local organization, the War 
Records Commission delegated to its executive secretary the task 
of studying the war and defense records of Wisconsin, with the 
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caution that special attention be shown to the status of federal 
records. Federal agencies in Wisconsin were approached, and the 
records of the Wisconsin Council of Defense and of twelve county 
councils of defense were inventoried (Chippewa, Dunn, Juneau, 
La Crosse, Milwaukee, Pepin, Pierce, Portage, Richland, St. Croix, 
Vernon, and Washington). In addition a visit was paid to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, for a conference with Mr. Lewis Beeson, director of 
the Minnesota War History Committee. 

The resulting report, dated September 21, 1942, was presented 
to the members of the commission for consideration at its second 
meeting on October 6. It is divided into three parts: (1) War 
records in Wisconsin, which identifies federal records and lists 
the types of records which one may expect to find at the Wisconsin 
Council of Defense headquarters and at the various county councils 
of defense; (2) a résumé of the conference held at St. Paul; 
(3) the recommendations suggested by this study. 

The report recommends codperation with any national war 
records agency which may be established, the current collection 
and filing of war records of statewide interest, the maintenance 
of a loose-leaf perpetual inventory of noncollectible records (that 
is, archives which are presently in use and cannot be collected until 
after the war), and the establishment of local organizations to 
assist the commission on the statewide level and to undertake 
similar functions on the countywide level. 


WAR RECORDS FILE AND INVENTORY 


In accordance with these suggestions, the executive secretary has 
established a war records filing system, organizing incoming rec- 
ords according to a general subject classification. 

Because many war archives are currently in use and therefore 
temporarily noncollectible, the executive secretary has prepared a 
war records inventory journal. This is a loose-leaf volume, divided 
into three main divisions, namely, State Records, County and Local 
Records, and unofficial Records. Under the first heading are filed 
inventories of records of the Wisconsin Council of Defense, Civilian 
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Air Patrol, Salvage Committee, Rationing Board, Bond and Stamp 
Sales Program, Fuel Administration, and similar agencies. The 
second portion is an inventory of county and city records, arranged 
alphabetically by the names of the counties. Part three is sub- 
divided by general subject headings, applicable to various types of 
organizations and groups, including Agricultural, Business and 
Professional, Civic, Cultural and Educational, Fraternal and Benevo- 
lent, Industrial, Labor and Trade, Men’s Groups, Patriotic and 
Veteran, Welfare, Women’s Groups, Youth Groups, and Others. 

It is expected that this inventory will be of considerable service 
as a guide in the appropriation of war records after they are no 
longer in use. 


COUNTY WAR RECORDS COMMITTEES 


The collection of local war records is being undertaken on the 
county level by County War Records Committees, one of which, 
it is intended, will be established in each of the seventy-two county 
defense council districts in the state." Each County War Records 
Committee functions on the county level much as the War 
Records Commission does on the statewide level. That is to say, they 
currently collect and preserve vital local war record materials and 
eventually see to it that they are housed in suitable local deposi- 
tories. 

The chairman of each County War Records Committee is ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the county council of defense. He 
therefore serves as a member of the county council, is entitled 
to its privileges, and is subject to its restrictions. 

The War Records Commission periodically issues directions 
concerning procedures and techniques, reports, and organization. 
These suggestions are intended to assist the County War Records 
Committees in obtaining the maximum results in as short a time 
as possible and with a minimum of effort. In return the County 
War Records Committees supply the War Records Commission 


1 There are two such defense council districts in Wood County, and one in each of the 
remaining seventy counties. 
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with certain local archives in which it is particularly interested, 
such as county council of defense minutes and reports. 

For their own benefit, County War Records Committees are 
required to prepare and keep perpetual inventories of currently 
noncollectible records, filing copies with the Wisconsin War Rec- 
ords Commission. This procedure insures a knowledge on both 
the local and the statewide level of the existence and location of 
war records. The County War Records Committees are further 
required to file periodic reports, enabling the War Records Com- 
mission to know the progress of each county committee. 


LOCAL CLIPPING FILES AND WAR SERVICE ROSTERS 


In order to possess an accurate picture of the extent to which 
county councils of defense and local libraries, museums, and his- 
torical societies had already commenced the compilation of news- 
paper clipping files and war service rosters and the collection of 
other local war records, the War Records Commission has circular- 
ized these institutions in Wisconsin. 

The publicity division of the Wisconsin Council of Defense 
got in touch with the publicity and information departments of 
the seventy-two county councils of defense. A total of 16 replies 
were received, of which 10 indicate that clipping files or scrap- 
books are being kept by one department or another of the defense 
council. These 10 counties are Brown, Door, Jefferson, Manitowoc, 
Oconto, Outagamie, Portage, Richland, Sheboygan, and Wash- 
ington. Five replies make reference to the keeping of clipping files 
by other institutions such as libraries and newspaper offices. Only 
one reply definitely states that no such file is being kept in the 
county. It may reasonably be assumed that the 10 replies certify- 
ing the keeping of such files by the defense councils perhaps 
include the preponderance of the counties in which this work is 
being done. 

The executive secretary of the War Records Commission sent 
a circular letter, dated August 31, 1942, to 226 public and private 
libraries, 33 museums, 17 historical societies, and 4 special historical 
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libraries in Wisconsin. A total of 280 institutions were therefore 
circularized. Within a month (as of October 1, 1942) 69 replies 
(approximately 30 percent) were received, 54 from libraries, 11 
from museums, and 4 from historical societies. 

These circular letters contained three questionnaires, one con- 
cerning newspaper clipping files and scrapbooks, another relating 
to local war records, and the third dealing with the war service 
roster. The purpose of these questionnaires is to identify the in- 
stitutions in which such war records work has been commenced 
and to learn specifically the manner in which it is being conducted. 

Of the 69 replies received, 28 indicate that no clippings, war 
records, or war rosters are kept (19 libraries, 8 museums, and one 
historical society); 34 indicate that newspaper information is 
compiled in one form or another (29 libraries, 3 museums, and 
2 historical societies); 21 indicate that local war records are be- 
ing collected (17 libraries, 3 museums, and one historical society) ; 
and 13 indicate that war rosters have been organized. Of the 
34 replies referring to newspapers, 16 indicate that a clipping 
file is kept, 12 that a clipping scrapbook is preferred, 4 that both 
a clipping file and a scrapbook are maintained, one that a card 
index is prepared, and one that newspapers are merely bound 
and housed. 

When a detailed study of the information obtained from this 
survey is completed, it will be possible to state definitely what 
local war records work is already being undertaken in each county 
in Wisconsin. It will be possible to identify both statewide news- 
paper clipping files and countywide files. In counties where no 
clipping files or scrapbooks are maintained, such work can be 
commenced and directed, whereas in counties, where such work 
is being adequately carried on, no further action needs to be taken 
under the auspices of the War Records Commission. 


WAR BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The War Records Commission is hopeful of compiling a war 
bibliography of Wisconsin materials. Admittedly extensive bibli- 
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ogtaphies have been, and will continue to be, produced to assist 
the scholar in finding necessary materials for his research, espe- 
cially those circulated by such national organizations as the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the Office of Production Management, the 
War Production Board, the Office of Defense Transportation, and 
the like. Periodic bibliographies also are published for federal 
and for Wisconsin documents. But no similar guides are available, 
in either published or unpublished form, for other materials con- 
cerned with the rdle of Wisconsin in World War II. 

The scope of this contemplated bibliography is rather extensive. 
Although it is concerned solely with the war and civilian defense, 
this is being broadly interpreted. In addition to federal and state 
documents, significant materials will be taken from law journals, 
Wisconsin periodicals of all kinds, and especially from trade papers 
and house organs; newspapers are not included, however. 

The war bibliography will serve to supplement the files of war 
records collected by the War Records Commission. The scholar 
will thus be able to supplement his research in original archives 
with the articles contained in the various publications of the state. 


War RECORDS COMMISSION AND THE WAR 
INFORMATION CENTERS 


The functions of the War Records Commission differ consider- 
ably from those of the War Information Centers, contemplated 
for perhaps some forty to fifty Wisconsin communities. The latter 
are strictly service institutions, currently making available to the 
public a variety of pertinent information concerning the war and 
the civilian defense program. Incidental to this service, of course, 
is the acquiring of basic informative materials in the form of books, 
pamphlets, bibliographies, posters, and the like—primarily publi- 
cations of the Office of Civilian Defense and materials of local 
significance. 

The War Records Commission, on the other hand, is strictly a 
collection agency. Its function is to collect all manner of archives 
and records relating to the war and to civilian defense, and to 
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organize these materials for future use in writing state and local 
war history. It is therefore an archival organization rather than 
an information disseminating agency. 

There are, however, a number of respects in which the War 
Records Commission and the War Information Centers are co- 
operating. In those counties in which a War Information Center 
is keeping a newspaper clipping file which meets the requirements 
approved by the War Records Commission, i.e., that it covers all 
daily and weekly newspapers published in the county, that all 
clippings are properly identified with the name of the paper and 
the date of issue, and that a suitable classification and filing system 
is utilized, a similar undertaking is not sponsored by the War 
Records Commission. If there is no War Information Center in the 
county, or if there is one that does not keep a newspaper clipping 
file, then the War Records Commission will undertake to promote 
the establishment and maintenance of such a file. 

Again, in those cases in which a War Information Center under- 
takes to keep a county or local war roster file, servicing a county 
or a particular municipality or town, the War Records Com- 
mission intends to make no effort whatever to duplicate this work. 
But it will seek the keeping of such a roster for each county in 
which no organization is so engaged. 


War RECORDS AGENCIES IN OTHER STATES 


Upon the suggestion of the Wisconsin War Records Commis- 
sion, Mr. Kingsley, chairman of the Wisconsin Council of Defense, 
has written (August 21, 1942) a circular letter to the State Council 
of Defense of each state in the country. The letter serves a two- 
fold purpose: It requests a reply to the question whether a war 
records collection and preservation agency has been established 
in the state, and if so, how it is operating; and it requests that the 
Wisconsin War Records Commission be placed upon the mailing 
list for the newspaper or bulletin of each council of defense. 

To date 27 replies (approximately 55 percent) have been re- 
ceived. Of the states which have replied, eighteen indicate that 
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no records commission or similar organization has been established. 
These states represent a reasonable cross section of geographical 
location and population density. 

It cannot be inferred, however, that no war records work is be- 
ing sponsored in any of these states, since universities, libraries, 
historical societies, or other institutions may be undertaking this 
service unbeknown to the State Council of Defense. In Alabama, 
for example, there is no records agency, but there is a Department 
of Archives and History which will eventually obtain custody of 
the war records, and doubtless its personnel is actively engaged in 
the specific function of acquiring the state’s war records. 

In reply to this circular letter, only nine states report the regular 
functioning of statewide war records agencies, as follows: 


1. Florida—special State Council of Defense Library, and also 
a newspaper clipping file (by subscription with clipping 
agency ). 

2. Illinois—Division of Records and Research of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense and use of facilities of established Legislative 
Council. 

3. Iowa—War Records Commission contemplated. 

4. Michigan—regularly established Michigan Historical Com- 
mission. 

5. Minnesota—War History Committee. 

6. Missouri—Missouri State Library. 

7. New York—Bureau of War Records in the Division of Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs of the Adjutant General’s Office. 

8. Ohio—War History Commission. 

9. Pennsylvania—State Historical Commission. 


Although not every state has replied to the Wisconsin circular 
letter, it may perhaps be surmised that these nine states, together 
with Wisconsin, represent (October 1, 1942) the majority of the 
states which have established special records collecting organi- 
zations or are utilizing existing agencies for the specific purpose of 
acquiring war records. 

















Old Four Mile House* 


By Bert A. GIPPLE 


lowed by his faithful dog, took himself to a ravine in the 

Catskill Mountains to meet up with a group of Dutchmen 
playing skittles, that same day clouds of dust were arising from 
what is now known as Trempealeau Prairie. The dust came from 
the fleeting hoofs of buffalo, with Indians astride their ponies hot 
on the trail. All Wisconsin was then a wilderness. 

But long before the day Rip imbibed freely from that keg 
of good old Holland rum in the mountain ravine, the name 
Trempealeau was on the map, or on a map, in the French 
Archives in Paris, for Nicolas Perrot, hardy explorer to these parts 
in 1685, with twenty soldiers built a fort about a mile above 
the present village of Trempealeau and passed a winter there. The 
state has marked the site with a bronze tablet and has given 
the vast tract in which it is located the name Perrot State Park. 

Perrot in his reports to his government mapped Mont Trem- 
peauleau, meaning in French, “mountain in the river.” Near his 
fort was, and still is, a high, heavily timbered elevation, an island 
mountain in the Mississippi River. 

The French translated the name Trempealeau from the Indian 
language, which to them meant “mountain separated by water” 
and “soaking mountain.” One does not need to go far from 
Trempealeau County to find that the present-day spelling is diffi- 
cult for most people. Even Mark Twain, who was a stickler for 
good writing, fell down on it. Mark, it was, who took James Feni- 
_ more Cooper to task. “There have been daring people in the 


Te DAY that Rip van Winkle shouldered his gun and, fol- 





* Mr. Gipple, a Galesville newspaperman, has long had an interest in 
Wisconsin history and knows Trempealeau County especially well. The 
old Four Mile House is a landmark in his county, and its history is worth 
recording. 
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world who claimed that Cooper could write English, but they are 
all dead now ... ,” Mark wrote in one of his published essays. 
“In one place in Deerslayer, and in the restricted space of two- 
thirds of a page, Cooper has scored 114 offences against literary 
art out of a possible 115.” 

But after Mark had quit steamboating and become famous as 
a writer, he took a boat trip up the Mississippi to as far as a boat 
would go, and later he told the story in his Life on the Mississippi. 
He was struck with the majesty of Mont Trempealeau, rising out 
of the water. Mentioning scenic beauties, he says, “ Trempeleau 
Island . . . isn’t like any other island in America, I believe, for 
it is a gigantic mountain, with precipitous sides, and is full of 
Indian traditions, and used to be full of rattlesnakes; if you catch 
the sun just right there, you will have a picture that will stay 
with you.” 

Mark was right about the grandeur of the mountain, and the 
picture, and partially right about the rattlesnakes. The reptiles 
abound there to this day. But he slipped a letter in his spelling 
of Trempealeau, as will be noted by the omission of an “a” in 
the quotation. 

By this time, mayhap, the reader is wondering what Rip van 
Winkle and the game of skittles have to do with Trempealeau 
Mountain, Nicolas Perrot, and the Mississippi, or they with him. 
The connection may be slight, but the game of skittles was be- 
ing played on the prairie a few miles back from Trempealeau 
Mountain not long after Rip’s time. The pins and balls that were 
used have just been brought to light and are now on exhibition 
in the modern, up-to-the-minute bowling alleys in Galesville, as 
sound as they were nearly ninety years ago when used at the old 
Four Mile House, then a famous wayside inn midway between 
Trempealeau and Galesville. 

On April 23, 1854, in the German settlement at Watertown, 
Wisconsin, there was much merrymaking. It was the wedding day 
of Hendrina Simon and Christian Schmitz. The girl had but 
turned fourteen six weeks before she became a bride. In September 
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of that year, the bride’s parents Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Simon and 
the young couple set out in covered wagons drawn by ox teams 
to found a new home. That was four years before Judge George 
Gale had carved Trempealeau County from La Crosse and Buffalo 
counties and set up another unit of the state. 

The journey from Watertown, a distance of only about 150 
miles which would in this age be but a morning’s drive by car, 
occupied a full week. Frequently the road was little better than 
a trail. Arriving at Trempealeau, then known as Montoville, 
which name came from the mountain in the river, and then the 
only settlement in these parts, the Simons bought a tract of land 
on the prairie four miles back from the Mississippi. On this was 
a small log house, which was the home of the parents and their 
daughter and son-in-law several years. Meanwhile, the interior 
of the country was being settled. Trempealeau became the wheat 
market for a vast region extending north as far as Chippewa Falls. 
Caravans of ox teams wended their way to the levee at that point, 
where steamboats crowded the river front to receive the golden 
grain. 

There was but one road into Trempealeau from north and east 
and that was by the Simons’ farm. The passing traffic gave Theo- 
dore Simon an idea. He built a large addition to the log cabin 
and opened a wayside inn. The place at once gained favor. It 
was the custom of farmers to go to market in companies for pro- 
tection against highwaymen. Wheat was paid for at Trempealeau 
in gold. Holdups of lone travelers were not infrequent. 

Usually such caravans would drive to Trempealeau, sell the 
wheat, and then stop at the Four Mile House for the night on 
their return. Oxen would be unyoked and tethered on both sides 
of the road. If there was not room in the inn for the wayfarers, 
the overflow would sleep in the wagons, or in the late fall and 
winter take to the barns and sheds. Few passed the inn without 
at least stopping for a glass of beer with Host Simon, whose brew 
came from the Melchoir brewery in Trempealeau, which, though 
deserted, still stands as a memory of pioneer days. 
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When the Simons passed on, the inn and farm were taken over 
by Mr. and Mrs. Schmitz, who presided over the hostelry until 
the coming of the railroads, when it ceased to function and be- 
came a farm home. Christian Schmitz died in 1876; his widow 
survived him for forty years, reared their nine children to man- 
hood and womanhood, and did the same for three motherless 
children left by a sister. Upon her death the property passed to 
the youngest son, Peter J. Schmitz, who died within the past year. 
His widow, Mrs. Margaret Schmitz, who recently left the place, 
which will pass out of the family after nearly ninety years, again 
brought to light the old ninepins or skittles. After being exhibited 
in Galesville for a while, they will be presented to the House 
of Memories in Whitehall. 

The one survivor of the Christian Schmitz family is Mrs. Charles 
A. Kellman of Galesville, the youngest daughter. She recalls the 
bowling alleys and how as a child she would steal into the build- 
ing and play with balls and pins. The alleys extended along 
ground near the front of the inn. At the rear end was an inclined 
trough which would return the balls to the players. 

Mrs. Kellman does not remember whether the pins and balls 
were fashioned on the farm or brought by her grandparents and 
parents from Watertown in the covered wagons. It is apparent 
that they were carved by hand, not turned out by a lathe. The 
balls vary in size. From what wood they were carved is not known, 
but despite the passing of ninety years or more they are flinty 
hard and of surprising weight. | 

Before the railroad was extended from Trempealeau to Gales- 
ville, a stage line was operated between the two towns, with the 
Scotia post office located in the Four Mile House. But earlier than 
that, this post office was established at McGilvray’s Ferry on Black 
River, two miles away. That was in the days of stagecoaches, when 
the lumbering vehicles drawn by four horses ran between La Crosse 
and Black River Falls. 

Alexander McGilvray, hardy Scotchman, built the ferry and on 
the river bank established an inn which in its day was a popular 
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stopping place for travelers. Alex brought the first bagpipes to 
this county and at night he would entertain his guests as they sat 
before the fireplace in the inn. With the building of the first rail- 
road into Trempealeau the mail route changed and the Scotia post 
office—the name had been selected by McGilvray—was moved 
over to the Four Mile House, with Mrs. Schmitz as postmistress. 

Young Charley Kellman, eighteen, was one of the first mail 
carriers between Trempealeau and Galesville after the removal of 
the post office. The postmistress had a comely daughter of about 
his age, and she tended the post office. That was the beginning 
of a romance, and a few years later they were married. After 
several years, when the young wife died of diphtheria, her younger 
sister nursed her to the end. And some years later Mr. Kellman 
wed the sister. 

For years, too, the Four Mile House was the social center of 
the town of Caledonia. On the second floor was a spacious hall, 
which was used for dancing. It was also the home of the Burr 
Oak Grange. This unit of the national order was one of the last 
to surrender its charter in Wisconsin. 

The old Four Mile House stands today as it did when Theodore 
Simon welcomed his guests; as when caravans of ox teams wended 
by, leaving clouds of dust; as when the whistles of steamboats 
carried from the Mississippi at Trempealeau, before the shriek of 
the locomotive or the rumble of wheels over iron rails was heard. 
All now is silent within its walls, but could those walls release 
the vibrations which came to them in the passing years, the jovial 
greetings in the taproom would again be heard; the merriment in 
the hall above as dancers tripped the Virginia Reel and Money 
Musk; and the solemn parting charge of the Master of the Grange. 
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A MAZOMANIE PIONEER OF 1847* 


Contributed by JOSIE GREENING CROFT 


OHN GREENING wrote his Journal while crossing the Atlantic 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, thence up the Mississippi 
to Wisconsin. He added several letters after his arrival there. 
Greening embarked with his wife Maria, called “Ri,” and 

their children Clara, Charley, Jim, and Henry. Jim seems to have 
been a fascinating youngster for John writes of him: “Jim is as 
mad as ever, and a bit madder”; “Jim scrapes acquaintance with 
all the sailors and all the rough and ready ones in the ship. Tell 
Elizabeth [his sister} I have not beat him yet”; or “ Master Jim 
has got acquainted with all the sailors and knows them all far 
better than I do. He tells them and the passengers that his Aunt 
was proud of his legs, and that she spoiled him.” 

From the first Charley seems to have pleased the Captain since 
he was taken on the quarter-deck for a long time while the other 
children were disregarded. “Charley is a good boy and gives no 
trouble,” John assures the home folks. The putrid water made 
Henry ill, but the fact that “Henry ... is putting mew knees 
to his trousers” shows his recovery was complete. Clara became 
the favorite of the second mate, who brought her handfuls of 
walnuts; like Henry she too became ill from the bad water, upon 
* Mrs. Croft of Washington, D.C., kindly furnished a copy of the 
Greening Journal and supplied information for the annotations. The place 
from which these letters were written must be deduced from their con- 
tents; the printed copy follows the original exactly. Only that portion 


of the Journal which relates to Wisconsin is printed herewith. The 


complete document (typewritten) is in the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY'S Library. 
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reaching New Orleans, and quinine was resorted to as a remedy. 
Mrs. Greening was a companionable sort of person, “the general 
favorite,” says her husband in his Journal. In company with two 
of her ship acquaintances—gentlemen, by the way—she walked 
the deck, and John noted one day that she passed him fifty-nine 
times. 

Their over-crowded ship, the “Radius,” left Liverpool on 
April 2, 1847, and after the usual unpleasantness of these early 
voyages—water shortage, intense heat, severe thunderstorms, high 
winds, theft, fever and deaths among the passengers—arrived at 
New Orleans on May 24, in a deluge of rain, “’ Tis heart aching 
to think upon” Greening writes when considering the expense 
and inconvenience of taking his family “up the country.” Never- 
theless, here they took passage to St. Louis, where John became 
seriously ill with fever, and when they reached Galena on June 6, 
“he was not able to help at all.” So Maria Greening wrote to 
the home folks for a while—whose descendants still live in Wor- 
cester, England. This accounts for the first letter published coming 
from Maria instead of John Greening. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE 
FROM 
LIVERPOOL 


TO 


NEW ORLEANS 
1847 


BY JOHN GREENING 


Dear Friends, we got to Galena on Sunday, June 6”, at half past 
one in the morning, we had to take our luggage off by torchlight, and 
John so ill, he was not able to help at all. He got a little better in the 
course of the day and engaged the wagons to take us to Gorstville. 
The next day he was so much worse that we were afraid we should 
have to leave him behind, and made arrangements accordingly. The 
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people of the house where we were staying were very kind, and 
promised to pay him every attention, but the next morning he found 
himself a little better and thought he would try to go, for we were 
obliged to pay for the wagons, whether we went or not, and I should 
be obliged to go with them to take care of the children, so you may 
guess what my feelings were. We all set off on Tuesday at 12 o'clock 
and got about 25 miles that day. The next was very wet, and 
John got wet through, and obliged to dry his clothes on his back. 
We got to Mineral Point at midday, and accidently met with Mr. 
Cotterell, he had been working there about two months and left the 
family at Gorstville. He set out with us at once, and that night we 
slept at Dodgeville, the next day at about 4 o'clock we got to Cot- 
terells, and John so ill he could scarcely get out of the wagon, with 
cramp in the stomach and violent cough. We are still at Cotterells. 
I am not well myself. The children are quite well, and I hope soon 
to have better news to send you. MG. 


OcTOBER 24. The weather is now the finest of the year. It is 
what is called the Indian Summer. The days are fine in the extreme, 
and quite delightfull. The sky clear, no rain, and very warm by day, 
with sharp frosts at night, 2 to 6 below freezing, but by 10 am. it 
is like May, and has been so for a month. It will continue for some 
time yet, and then Winter sets in, in good earnest, so I am told. The 
prairie fires are blazing around us day and night for months together. 
Tis a grand sight to see a whole forest burning and millions of feet 
of fine timber destroyed in a short time. There is plenty yet, but in 
20 years to come, it will be valuable, even here. I have a bluff runs 
across my land, I want to sow some acorns on, for the sake of my 
Jim. It would take twenty bushels. 


OcTOBER 28. This has been truly a week of fire. Last night we 
had fires blazing, rushing and crashing in all directions, and very 
windy indeed all night. This morning all was burned as black as a 
cinder for 50 miles. The fires run through the country as fast as a 
horse can trot, and sometimes faster. It has burned two wheat ricks 
belonging to my nearest neighbor, and lots of fences all about, that 
had not been plowed round or burnt before hand. I had secured 
mine, a week previous, and stayed up half the night to view the 
spectacle. These fires occur every Autumn. 
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OcTOBER 30. I have been across the wide marsh to the banks of 
the Wisconsin river all day, and to view the effects of the fire.’ Oh, 
I would give a good deal for you to see what I have seen today. You 
must live to be old before you would forget half of it. Trees 50 feet 
long in the trunk, and 100 feet to the top, burnt and falling in all 
directions, with a crash that makes the earth tremble, and sometimes 
into the river that makes the water boil again, while the deer and 
other animals plunge headlong into the water as their only protection. 
Still it is necessary to be burnt, or else the country would be one 
mass of forest and does no harm when people are prepared for it. 
I am the first with Henry, that has visited the river since the fire that 
burned the marsh. The grass on the marsh and the brush in the 
forest being so thick, it was quite impossible to get across. The marsh 
grass in some places being more than four feet high, and so thick it 
was impossible to walk there, but now good travelling. We want frost 
and snow now to make it passable for oxen, nevertheless, 1 am going 
to try with two yoke and a wagon in a day or two, to get home some 
things Henry and I picked up and fished out of the river. Wild 
ducks are plenty just now till frost comes. Tell Brother Simmons 
the first shot I fired out of his gun, killed five ducks, but I could only 
get three off the lake. The next killed four, I only got three of those. 
I want a dog for that, but I have a pup and that is something. 


NOVEMBER 1847. I wish I could send you some of our prairie 
flowers, they are very beautiful, and in such variety and profusion. 
All shapes and colors, they succeed each other in rapid succession. 
Their numbers, colors and beaty baffle all my powers of description. 
We have no singing birds here, but their loss is made up by great 
numbers of crickets and grass hoppers, that we can hear sing and 
creak for half a mile night or day. Just before rain they make a 
wonderful noise, but they don’t annoy us at all. We have a curious 
variety of game for those that can spend their time with a gun. 
Raccoons are whimpering around the house nightly and may be shot 
if you have a good dog, on moonlight nights. I have heard wolves 
howl in the edge of the woods at night and then the neighbors dogs 
begin to bark, all up the settlement. I have lain in bed and heard 
the most horrible din between the two for hours together. There is 


1The Wisconsin River runs a few miles from the Greening farm, and a branch of it 
flows through the land. 
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no fear of their coming to us, no one ever sees one, they only carry 
off a young pig or so if they stray off a mile or so in the woods. There 
has been but one bear seen in this whole country round, and that 
was two years ago, and he shuffled off in double quick time when 
seen. Our Robin Redbreasts are quite as large as a blackbird, and 
just the same domestic favorite as in England. Crows are quite the 
same, (and just as black). Wild pigeons larger, and very numerous. 
Blackbirds two kinds, one smaller, one larger than yours. Prairie hens, 
the size of pheasants and very numerous. 

Wheat is trod out upon the ground with oxen, except in some 
cases where they get a travelling machine, it is about as long as our 
English wagon, and the wheels that bear the machine along, work it. 
It is drawn by 4 or 6 oxen. They put on the front part of the machine 
about half a wagon load of sheaves and one man feeds it, while an- 
other takes the reins and drives around the fields. It is intended to go 
along and take up the shocks, and thresh all over the fields, then set 
fire to one end of it, and burn stubble and all clean up. We use 
oxen for almost everything, and you would be surprised to see how 
quiet and docile they are. We get into a wagon or sleigh and take 
a long stick with a thong of leather or raw hide for a whip, and start 
off for miles, ladies and all. Tis quite a common occurrence for 
ladies, well dressed, with veils and parasols, etc. to go off in parties 
in an ox wagon, and they tell us this is nothing to what we shall see 
in Winter in that way. There is no such thing as a cart, perhaps 
within 100 miles. It would be impossible to use them, tis all light 
wagons, that a man on an English road could draw easily. A full 
load is 15 cwt. to a ton. They are strong, and well they need be, 
for the roads are wretched. Still they are no worse than I thought, 
only different. 

Horses are used to go long distances, and for all lighter work. 
They are a splendid breed, nearly all alike I found them as I travelled 
nearly 2,000 miles up the country. They are thorough bred, and the 
work they perform would astonish any Enmglisher. They are very 
little heavier than Mr. Elgar’s Jenney, and one, or sometimes, two, 
will go 50 miles a day for a week together, but they don’t live to a 
great age, I drove a gray one to Mineral Point 35 miles, in 6 hours, 
about a month ago, over such roads as you never saw, and they always 
go at a break neck speed. I had a wagon of course, the owner sat 
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by my side, and he only gave the horse water once all day and no food, 
but the jolting was terrific, sometimes a foot deep in fine sand, and 
then loose stones, as big as a bushel basket, then mud half way up 
to the axles, then logs of timber as any size you like. Still on we 
dash at a furious rate, but the bridges, aye the bridges. They get 
two huge trees 50 or 60 feet long, and lay across from bank to bank 
of creeks or small rivers. Then lay small poles across, just to stop a 
horse’s foot from going thro, and that’s all. They are truly Corduroy, 
and you may think yourself lucky not to get a dozen of them in a 
day’s journey. 

Parties go bee hunting for months together in Summer, they take 
wagons and a pair of oxen, an ax and coffeepot, and that’s all except 
barrels for their honey. When they come to a prairie, they turn out 
the cattle, and watch the flowers till they see a honey bee, catch it, 
put it in a box, for its humming to attract other bees, then they let 
it go and watch in what direction they fly, and then search all the 
hollow trees on that side, find the tree, chop it down, smother the 
bees and take the honey, barrel it up, then ditto, several times a day 
perhaps. They shoot for meat, roast corn in a frying pan for coffee, 
barter honey for flour from settlers, bake it in a pan, and sleep in their 
wagons at night. The turf or sod here is so tough that it takes 6 yoke 
of oxen to break it up on clay, and three yoke on sandy soils. They 
turn over the sods 20 inches to two feet wide. It takes twelve months 
to rot, and then cross plow it with a light plow. The charge is 
$2.00 per acre and we keep the men and cattle night and day the 
while. I felt I could not afford that price, and set my head to work 
to improve the plan to suit my means. I must have had a cross 
plow made by Spring, so I went to the maker and gave directions 
for one to be made and stopped to see it partly done. I had a 
coulter made to it, (they don’t use them here) and had it made a little 
stronger than theirs. I had it brought home, and then got a home 
made wooden wheel and fixed to the beam for breaking sods, 
to be taken off for cross plowing, and this day, Oct. 11”, 1847 I 
struck the first furrow in my own land. It works admirably with two 
yoke of oxen. Oh, it was a happiness to me. The land must now 
be fenced in, and that involves a very great deal of labor, for the 


2 Descendants of John Greening are still living in Mazomanie, Wisconsin; a grandson 
with his family occupies the original farm. 
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rails are laid in a peculiar manner on the ground, that I cannot 
describe to you, and it takes a good wagon load of heavy oak rails, 
cut and split 10 ft. long to make a fence of 16 or 18 yards, but 
when done it is a perfect wall of wood 7 feet high, and yet the cattle 
jump over it with ease after the green corn in Summer. Oct. 13” 
we had a frost, 2’ below freezing at sunrise, and several nights since, 
quite sharp frosts that have cut up all the vegetation of this certainly 
beautifull country, and how all hands are full gathering in the crops. 
For you must know that everything here is obliged to be done in a 
hurry. When a thing gets ripe, it is dead ripe on the morrow, and 
rotten ripe in two days. Some hundreds of acres of corn is cut down 
this week it seems almost cruel to see. Last week only, fine fields of 
corn in full bloom and vigor, and now it is all sliced down. A man 
goes into a field with a hacker, and chops off two or three acres in 
no time, that just before looked like a gentleman's plantation. Father 
will be surprised to hear that haymaking season, is September. No 
one thinks of cutting grass before. I got mine up in August and will 
please God, in July next year. I have got 60 bushels of corn and 70 
of potatoes in fine order, all safe, no easy task when I had to chop 
down many tons of timber and hawl home, and build places for them. 
Oh, that I had some one in my own way to help me. I should like 
my Father so much. You would laugh to hear what funny names 
the Yankees call things. They are polite to a degree. A Cock is a 
Rooster. A bull is a master cow, a lady dog is a slut, a turkey Cock 
is a Gobbler, a boar is a Master Pig, and so on. The money here 
puzzles new comers a great deal, a dollar is 100 cents, then 14 dollar, 
then 14 dollar, then ten cents, or a dime, then 5 cents or 14 dime. 
I forgot, there is 124% cents, or American shilling. Cents are quite 
disused except at the Post Office, and there they seldom have any 
change. We lose the odd change. 

At present there is no cash in circulation hardly, we have only taken 
in 10 cents at this place yet. The most marketable things are Butter, 
Cheese Bacon and Flour, which is taken to the store, and we have 
anything we want in return, but tis dear yet. The storekeeper sells 
those things out for cash, at the same price he pays us in barter. He 
is making money very fast. 

Please tell my respected friend, Mr. Hill, that so far from having 
no laws or order, we have as good as you, and much more summary. 
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If a man gets in debt but a dollar, you can sue him before a neighbor 
magistrate, a day is fixed that week or the next, when the parties 
with their witnesses attend at a given hour, at his house, when up 
drives Squire Jones, or Squire Wilson as the case may be, out of 
the field or wood, in his shirt sleeves if the weather is hot, he hears 
and decides the case, against whose decision there is no appeal. If 
you shoot a man’s pig, you pay its value and expenses. If you owe 
a bill, the same. If you willfully injure a neighbors property you 
pay damages, but if you strike a man, you are visited with the 
heaviest of penalties. 


DECEMBER 21, 1847. I am busy now cutting logs for building 
my new house. I am going two miles to the Wisconsin river side 
to cut them, then hawl them 5 miles to the sawmill, and they take 
half the boards, and all the slabs for the sawing. I have got cut 
and partly hawled about 6,000 feet, and my house will take about 3,000 
feet. Tis to be 24 feet long and 12 wide, 10 feet up to the square 
with a T roof with a 6 foot pitch, 3 windows below stairs. The oaks 
I have cut down for the purpose would bring 700 pounds in England, 
at 2/6 per cubic foot, for I cut a tree 40 or 50 feet long and just 
take the butt length off, and leave the rest for the prairie fires. The 
Winter has set in the beginning of this month. Snow fell 3 or 4 
inches deep and has stayed with us ever since, with frequent addi- 
tions. We don’t expect to see the ground again till April. 


DECEMBER 22. The cold has dropped to 28 below freezing, and 
water freezes within a yard of the fire, and if you spit, tis ice before 
it reaches the ground, and some days the sun shines brightly all the 
time. There is never any thaw from the sun, although it is as high 
and strong as in England in April. On the 21” of December the 
sun rose 15 minutes past 7, and set 25 min. past 4, so you see the 
days are longer than yours and shorter in Summer. One day while 
exploring the primitive forest by the river where the white men rarely 
penetrates, Henry and I found an Indian village of wigwams, just 
left by them some two or three days, in a thick forest almost im- 
penetrable. You must imagine with what pleasure I examined their 
sleeping places, and their stage for drying venison [iet?}. I counted 
deer’s legs by the dozen. The Indians belong to the tribe of Winne- 
bagoes. I could almost wish they had been there that I might have 
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smoked the pipe of peace with the Chief. But I shall visit the spot 
again some day. I have a fine family of little pigs, and would give 
something if I could send you one or two. One is red, with black 
spots, and one is quite red. 


JANUARY 7, 1848. This is the coldest day we have had yet, 39 
below freezing, and a bright sun shining like in June. Water freezes 
10 inches from the fire, still we enjoy it more than an English Winter, 
and the air is so dry, you cannot think. Our elevation, 1500 feet is 
the cause of this. I would be as happy as the day is long if I had 
not to spend my time out of doors so much, but patience and persever- 
ance will get over that in time. We live merrily, eat heartily, clothe 
warmly, work hardly, and sleep soundly. My poor Jim feels the cold 
most, but he is well and happy, and the other two. Maria stands it 
admirably, and Henry don’t mind it a bit. He is hardy as a Scotch- 
man, and only two inches shorter than I am, and fatterer. He 
sprained his ankle a week ago and has kept the house since, but he 
is recovering under my skéllfull treatment. 


MARCH 14, 1848. My own dear Sister Ann. I suppose long ere 
this, you are a wife. May Heaven shower its choicest blessings on 
you. May an overruling Providence guide you through the mazes of 
a checquered life. May you enjoy a long life, and more happiness 
than usually falls to the lot of mortals, is the sincerest wish and 
prayer that was ever breathed by your only Brother. You must 
imagine my feelings towards you, to describe them is impossible. 
Tell the man you have chosen to travel life’s weary journey with, 
and whom I now call Brother, to love you for me. Aye for me, who 
has deserted two of the dearest Sisters that ever Brother had. But 
they shall never be ashamed to own me as a Brother, that link can 
never be broken, only by death and though one third part of the 
earth and an immense ocean separates us, still we are the same, aye 
the very same, only more so. Brother and Sisters, I have a deal to 
tell you, but not now. Time presses, I shall certainly see you all 
again if ever I can find some cargo to pay my journey.* At present 
I must be content and wait patiently. God knows how long, keep 
my dear parents alive till then. Once get 6,000 miles to separate you, 


John Greening never returned to England, nor did his relatives come to Wisconsin. 
In 1900, Charley, the third child of the Greenings, and his daughter spent several months 
with their relatives at Worcester, England. 
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and faults are lost. Their names are sacred, and thoughts of them 
are Holy. God bless them and all of you. The cold is still intense, 
it freezes water to ice in a minute, still I work out in it, and it is en- 
durable. We are so far inland and so great elevation above the sea, 
that we breathe a different air to you, tis almost all oxygen, and 
hydrogen, very little nitrogen, consequently everything dries up in- 
stantly. Salt never gets damp, iron don’t rust, and wood decays with 
dry rot. We use much salt, and the animals must have some often, 
for being so far from the sea, we have no saline particles in the air 
like your little Island, which is saturated with salt. 


APRIL 8, 1849. Thank heaven I have not lost any other of those 
I held so dear, and near my heart. A letter from you gladdens the 
cabin all around but that horrid black seal, imparts a gloom over all. 
At the same time, you don’t know, you never can know my feelings. 
I would not wish you to feel one tenth part of my anguish. Oh my 
Father, my Father, and I shall never see any part of him again, never. 
In the dark and silent woods, in the open fields and travelling on the 
roads, sometimes miles from a human habitation, I have my Father 
there, consulting with me, how to manage the cattle and crops, but 
I question, and answer myself now, for he don’t speak to me as he 
used to when I knew he was alive. I envy you, you have a Mother, so 
have I but then she is there and I am here and cannot speak even 
to her. 

At present I am lonely, for my dear wife is on a visit to Cottrells 
at Mineral Point. The first time she has left me for a day, since we 
both left you. May she enjoy herself poor girl, she has little but hard 
work at home, but God be praised, we have plenty of right good 
food, and no rent to pay, little taxes, plenty of fuel, and any quantity 
of live stock. I had a young heifer bring me a calf three weeks ago, 
and a gentleman sent me a fine bull calf yesterday, a week old. If I 
thought him dear at a little onion seed, I was to knock him in the 
head, if not, to send him a bit—Just love the big boy for me. 
Thank you for giving him my unworthy name. Tis a comfort to 
know that you are happy and doing well. 

You must know that this country is divided into what are called 
Townships 10 miles long, by 10 wide. On the first Tuesday in April 
each year, the male population meet by law to elect local officers and 
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turn out such as have displeased them during the past year. The 
officers to be chosen consist of 3 Supervisors, 4 Justices of the peace, 
4 Constables, 1 town Clerk, 1 Assessor, 3 road masters, 1 Superintend- 
ent of schools, and a host of minor officers. So they nominated myself 
to be Justice of the Peace, for this District of Dane County. I never 
canvassed or asked for a vote, but at night when the poll was closed 
the members stood thus: Greening 33, Hayes 18, Ford 16, and O. B. 
Haseltine 13, John Lee 2, Charles Wilson 1. Greening, Ford, Hayes, 
and Haseltine elected, and that gives me the title of Squire by law. 
Squire being the only title recognized in this country, and can only 
be acquired by being chosen Magistrate. The office takes away the 
Christian name in American parlance, and tis not John, or Mr. but 
Squire Greening, at a word. Each Justice’s office is his own log 
cabin, and his powers are these: To solemnize marriages, adjudicate in 
cases of assault, issue summonses, to administer oaths, to award fines 
etc. for trespass, to decide in cases of contention between any parties 
who become amenable to the law, and to give judgment against all 
debtors under the sum of $200. and the various other duties incumbent 
on Magistrates in England. We are elected for two years, and eligible 
to reelection if we please the constituentcy. 

Ask Brother Elgar to send me Julien’s old Polka, just the melody 
for the flute, to be here by the 4” of July.* And if he could add a 
bass, it would be thankfully received. 


*In the Greening Journal, April 19, ome reads, “‘We had lots of sacred music and 
singing yesterday, being Sunday. I played the flute.’’ The English worshipped on shipboard 
by singing Psalms; a group of about 100 Irish celebrated Mass amidships. 
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La Follette and the Establishment of the Direct Primary in Wisconsin, 
1890-1904. By ALLEN FRASER Lovejoy. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1941. Pp. 107. $1.00.) 

This little volume is a valuable contribution to the political history 
of Wisconsin. The author presents a keen analysis of the nationality 
and economic conditions which existed in the state for thirty years 
prior to 1890. The reasons he gives for the political affiliations, dur- 
ing that period, of the different nationality and economic groups 
seem to be well founded. It should be noted, however, that the Re- 
publican Party derived a great deal of its strength from all elements 
of the voting population for the single reason that it was the party in 
power during the Civil War and was given the credit for preserving 
the Union and freeing our country from slavery. 

The author’s account of the domination of the political life of the 
state by the railroad and lumber interests will be generally agreed 
to by those of us who observed and participated in the political life 
of that period. The abuses of the caucus and convention system which 
led to the enactment of the Wisconsin primary election law are not 
overstated by the author. Wherever there was a close contest in a 
nominating convention, those who were willing to bribe delegates 
seldom failed to find some who were willing to be bribed. 

As the author observes, laws could have been enacted which would 
have eradicated most of the evils of the caucus and convention system, 
but, even then, there would have been no direct participation by the 
voters in the selection of party candidates. The theory of the old 
system was sound, as was the theory of the selection of the President 
of the United States by the voters of an electoral college. That theory 
was that a small number of people elected by the voters would be 
best able, through mutual discussion and deliberation, to select patriotic 
men of ability and experience to represent the voters. But the theory 
seldom worked in practice. Too often nominations were made in 
private by a small group of men representing special interests, and a 
majority of the official delegates to conventions carried out the orders 
given them. The electoral college has for many decades been merely 
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a form for registering the will of the voters, and the caucus and 
convention system has, for the most part, been discarded throughout 
the United States for the direct primary election. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s account of the long fight for the enactment of the 
primary election law in Wisconsin is fair and accurate. As indicated 
by him, not every opponent of the primary election system was in- 
fluenced in his opposition by special interests. Some there were who 
honestly believed that the remedy for existing ills in the selection of 
public officers lay in strict regulation by ‘the legislature of the conduct 
of caucuses and conventions; they prophesied that under a primary 
system men of ability would not be as likely to seek public office, 
that it would result very often in the selection of demagogues who 
would make reckless promises to the voters that could not be fulfilled, 
that appeals would be made to passion and prejudice for the purpose 
of securing votes, and that the public interest would be less likely to 
be served than through the nomination of candidates under a regulated 
caucus and convention system. 

It may be conceded that the primary election system does very 
often result in the selection of men of less mental caliber than under 
the old system, but it may be truly said that it is better to have 
officers of less caliber trying to represent the people than to have 
mental giants representing special interests. 

One defect in the Wisconsin law is that, while it provides for 
party nominations, a Democrat may participate in the selection of 
Republican candidates and vice versa. The voter is handed at the 
polls all of the party ballots, and in the secrecy of the polling booth 
he selects his party and marks the party ballot selected. He may enter 
the polling booth declaring himself a Democrat, deposit his ballot as 
a Republican, and walk out of the polling place again declaring him- 
self a Democrat. The reason for this was that in all of La Follette’s 
campaigns he received a great deal of support from Democrats who 
still clung to their party affiliation in all other respects. These men 
were called “Fair minded Democrats” by the supporters of 
La Follette, and in the drafting of the Wisconsin law it was de- 
sired that Democrats might have the opportunity of voting for 
Republican candidates in the primary without losing their party 
affiliation. It would seem that only bona fide members of a political 
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party should participate in the selection of candidates of that party, 
and most of the primary election laws in other states so provide. 

Mr. Lovejoy truly states that this great reform in the selection of 
candidates for public office by direct vote was due primarily to 
La Follette. Because of his magnificent leadership, never accepting 
defeat as final but fighting on and on to victory, this primary election 
reform was finally adopted in Wisconsin, and has now been enacted in 
forty-three other states. 

That the primary election system has not accomplished all that was 
hoped for it may be conceded, but the fault does not lie in the law. 
The fault lies in its use by the voters. To the extent that the voters 
will cast their votes solely in the public interest, as they see it, the 
primary election law offers the opportunity to make democracy really 
work. Members of legislative assemblies too often serve special groups 
of voters, regardless of the general welfare. The remedy for this lies 
not in the enactment of laws, but in the education of the people to 
the realization that if liberty shall survive, and if equal opportunity 
for all shall exist, every voter must fulfill his obligation to vote at 
every primary and election for candidates who will have the honesty 
and the courage to serve all of the people, and not merely the selfish 
interests of any class or group. During Senator La Follette’s entire 
career in Wisconsin this was his purpose and aim. He never tried to 
penalize through legislation the interests that so bitterly fought him, 
but sought just treatment for capital and labor, for the railroads and 
the farmer, in short for all of the people. 

The writer of this review was a participant in the battle in Wis- 
consin for the primary election law and other reforms sought and 
secured by La Follette. While in later years political antagonism de- 
veloped because of pronounced differences of opinion upon certain 
public questions, he has never hesitated to pay tribute to the leader- 
ship and statesmanship of La Follette and the service rendered by 
him to our country through the period so thoroughly and intelligently 
covered by Mr. Lovejoy’s book. 

IRVINE L. LENROOT 

United States Court of Customs 

and Patent Appeals, Washington 
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Religion and Education on the Frontier: A Life of Stephen Peet. By 
LAWRENCE E. MurPHY. (The Telegraph-Herald, Dubuque, Iowa, 
1942. Pp. ix, 137. $1.75 cloth binding; $1.50 paper binding.) 

The author states in the preface to this book that it is “ Primarily, 
a study of the problems involved in establishing religious and edu- 
cational institutions on the frontier.” These problems as they faced 
the Presbyterian and Congregational denominations, working together 
under the so-called “Plan of Union” by which the American Home 
Missionary Society undertook to furnish ministers and assist in the 
formation of churches in frontier states, called for strong men mentally, 
morally, and physically, endowed with talents of diplomacy, with a 
minimum of weaknesses. As the author unfolds the story of Stephen 
Peet’s life, one gets a picture of conditions in Wisconsin Territory 
and in Wisconsin during the first decade after it became a state. 

Stephen Peet was a native of Vermont, who lived from 1797 to 
1855. He was graduated from Yale, and entered the Presbyterian 
ministry, serving churches at Euclid, Ohio, and at Green Bay and Mil- 
waukee, the two latter being under the Plan of Union. Before leaving 
Ohio, he was active as agent for the American Seaman's Friend Society 
in establishing Bethel Societies for the sailors on the Great Lakes. 
After coming to Wisconsin, Peet was depended on to report religious 
needs to the American Home Missionary Society, to look after the 
religious work in such settlements as he could reach, and to establish 
churches and try to get them manned with ministers. 

After the formation of the Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Convention in 1840 by the eight churches of each denomi- 
nation then in the territory, he was appointed agent for the Missionary 
Society, and in this capacity he traveled widely, wearing out several 
buggies and using up a number of horses. During the years 1837 
to 1848 he visited the settlements, mostly in the Fox River Valley and 
in the southern part of Wisconsin. He had his heart set on planting 
a college, and because of his interest in the early events that led to the 
granting of a charter to Beloit College, he was deprived by the Mission- 
ary Society of his agency. In 1848 he was employed as agent of the 
new college, in which capacity he raised funds and served until 1852, 
when he became pastor of the Congregational Church at Batavia, 
Illinois. After two years in that church, he resigned to advance an- 
other cause dear to him, the establishment of a Congregational 
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Theological Seminary, for he had seen the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory ministers from the East for Western churches. He entered 
this new field of labor, and the Chicago Theological Seminary resulted. 
But he had worn himself out in all this pioneering work and died 
soon afterwards at Beloit. He was buried in Beloit where the ministers 
of the Northwest placed the following epitaph on his tombstone: 

“For thirty years a minister of the Gospel. A Pioneer in the Bethel 
cause. Frontier missionary, pastor in Ohio and Wisconsin. Home 
Missionary Superintendent and organizer of many churches in this 
State. One of the originators and most ardent friends of Beloit 
College. Financial Agent and President of the Board of Directors of 
Chicago Theological Seminary at the time of his death.” 

The author has made excellent use of a wealth of material for this 
book, which exists at the Chicago Theological Seminary (where the 
American Home Missionary Society has deposited all correspondence 
to and from its missionaries and agents) together with the private 
letter files of the Peet family, and the correspondence of several early 
professors of Beloit College preserved in the archives of that institu- 
tion. He has written for us a readable, colorful, and just story of this 
sincere, earnest, and strong man, who contributed so much of himself 
to the development of the religious life of Wisconsin. It is to be 
regretted that the author did not include an index to his work. 


SAMUEL M. PEDRICK 
Ripon, Wisconsin 


The Réle of Conjuring in Saulteaux Society. By A. IRVING HALLo- 
WELL. [Publications of the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, 
Vol. II.} (University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1942. 
Pp. xiv, 96. $1.25.) 

The history of the white man and the Indian in Wisconsin will 
not be clearly understood until our knowledge of Indian concepts, 
and the actions which blossom from those concepts, is greatly 
augmented. This book, therefore, is of interest to the student of 
Wisconsin history in that it provides, with exceptional care and critical 
attention both to facts and to their true evaluations, a full-toned 
picture of one of the most colorful types of Indian professional men 
in the Great Lakes area: the conjurer, as observed with a subdivision 
of Chippewa Indians in Manitoba, Canada. 
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Introducing his presentation with the statement that the Indian’s 
practices relate to his own concepts of the world in which he lives, 
and can not be portrayed accurately as in the world in terms of our 
Own concepts, the author pictures the natural environment of the 
Indians as they see it. To them spirit-creatures, such as Thunder 
Birds and the man-animal characters of their mythology, are just as real 
as are lakes, trees, and animals. 

In this amazing world the conjurer is the contact man who can 
summon spirits to the aid of his community. The winds of the 
spirits’ coming shake the strong hut in which they commune with the 
conjurer, and they actually converse with any who seek information 
or aid. They discover the hidden causes of sickness and trouble and 
offer remedies to insure their removal. Many tales of the miraculous 
wonders seen at such performances are recounted. The way to be- 
come a conjurer, his functional place in society, and the social and 
spiritual reactions to his services are discussed in detail; and through 
it all there is interwoven a wealth of example and anecdote which 
loads page after page with interest. 

Although written as a scientific report, this work wholly escapes 
the dry annals-of-science category and offers to any reader who is 
interested in human customs a vivid, living picture of primitive 
society at its palpitating heart. 

Milwaukee Public Museum W. C. MCKERN 


Iowa: Public Land Disposal. By RoscoE L. LOKKEN. (The State 
Historical Society of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, 1942. Pp. 318. $3.00.) 
This volume is a distinct contribution to an important but as yet 
relatively untouched field of American historical research. It should 
prove of interest and value to others than native Iowans, for, although 
essentially the history of a state, it reveals the broad outline of national 
policy related to land disposal and administration in the period when 
Iowa was adolescent. Middle Western states and territories of the 
same age had similar types of land grants, similar problems of ad- 
ministration, and found similar solutions. 

The extinction of the Indian title, and the survey of the public 
domain were two preliminaries required before the land could pass to 
state or private ownership. The two processes were closely correlated, 
and both exhibit the steady progress of settlement westward across 
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the state. The successive establishment of new and the closing of 
old land offices are other valuable clues to the direction and speed of 
settlement. According to the law, survey should precede occupation; 
actually, however, squatters were always found in considerable num- 
bers, and they protected their staked-out claims against speculators and 
newcomers through “claim clubs” or associations created specifically 
for that purpose. 

Title to the public domain in Iowa was conveyed by the federal 
government to private settlers and the commonwealth. The former 
acquired homes through the media of preémption, public auction and 
private sale, and the location of military bounty warrants. Settlement 
came too early to enable the homeseeker to utilize the homestead or 
timber claim to any appreciable extent—those grants are typical in 
states farther west, and younger. The state received the traditional 
grants for education, the swamp and saline lands, and those granted 
for railroads and other internal improvements. These generous sub- 
sidies were in most instances sold, and the income accrued to the 
state. The donations which made possible construction of railroads 
across Iowa were a potent factor in stimulating both bona fide and 
speculative sales. 

The problem of the administration of Iowa’s 36,000,000 acres of 
public domain is well summarized in the comment that “the... 
disposal of such a vast area, with the inherent opportunity for political 
influence, produced considerable inefficiency, some graft, professional 
speculation, conflicting judicial and executive decisions, and instances 
of injustice to the settlers, to the nation, and to the State.” 

This study shows a cross section of American pioneer democracy 
in practical operation. It reveals not only the prosaic disposal of 
acres and townships but the political, social, and economic evolution 
of a people as well. 

The book has the attractive format of the Iowa Centennial History 
series, of which it is a part. It is adequately footnoted and has a 
usable index. Ten maps accompanying the chapter on surveys depict 
graphically the west- and northward trek of homeseekers across the 
state. Two other maps show Indian land cessions, and public land dis- 
tricts in the state. 

The foundations on which the study was built are the reports in 
the State Land Office at Des Moines, and the annual Reports of the 
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Commissioner of the General Land Office for the years covered. They 
have been capably utilized. 
State Teachers College CHARLES L. GREEN 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


The University of Michigan: An Encyclopedic Survey. In nine parts. 
Edited by WILFRED B. SHAW. Part I, History and Administration. 
Part II, Organization; Services; Alumni. (University of Michigan 
Press, 1941, 1942. $1.50 per part.) 

This work, celebrating the centenary of the University, is to run 
to four volumes totaling approximately 1,800 pages. The format is 
large and impressive. An alumnus pays the cost of publication. The 
scope, as the title states, is to be encyclopedic. Encyclopedic in range 
and detail and inevitably too in the varying quality of the articles. 
The sequence of topics—war service, celebrations, and university colors, 
for example, are tucked into Part I—is a matter of slight importance, 
since the indexing is and will be first-class. The articles will pre- 
sumably continue to be written in the main by administrative officers 
and professors. The editor, Mr. Shaw, for many years general secre- 
tary of the alumni association, is now director of alumni relations, and 
the first consulting editor, Mr. Frank E. Robbins, is assistant to the 
president. Judging the whole by the first two parts, the finished work 
will be comprehensive, discreet, and complacent. 

The administration of each president is surveyed in Part I. Presi- 
dent Angell’s magnificent achievements, extending over thirty-eight 
years, are reviewed con amore and discriminatingly by the venerable 
Professor Whitney (pp. 63-75). He is a bit reticent about a bitter 
scandal over laboratory fees and takes leave of it by saying: “Both 
the professor and his assistant were finally dismissed, and the question 
was closed ...” (see Part I: Douglas-Rose Controversy). Closed? 
It exploded again and again (pp. 208-14), and in the end the 
supreme court of the state awarded the professor a substantial amount 
with costs, from university funds; the regents, at the request of a 
joint committee of the legislature, reinstated the assistant; and torches 
flared in the streets of Ann Arbor. The termination of the four-year 
administration of Dr. C. C. Little, which is awarded nine pages 
(pp. 88-98), is explained by Mr. Robbins on the basis of a disagree- 
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ment over the president’s plan to set up a separate University College 
to take over the first two years of the undergraduate colleges. No 
explanation could be more discreet—and, as university folk know, 
inadequate. 

The administration of Dr. Ruthven, president since 1929 (pp. 98- 
116), also reviewed by Mr. Robbins, is, we are given to under- 
stand, notable for reorganization of the executive along corporation 
lines—“a division of executive functions of the sort found in large 
corporations "—with a group of vice-presidents, and for the transfer 
of the functions of the Senate (the university faculty) to a University 
Council, consisting of the president (chairman) and other administra- 
tive officers plus representatives of the several schools and colleges, 
reserving to the Senate the right to review any of its legislative actions. 
The reason given for thus clipping the faculty’s wings is that “the 
increasing size and unwieldiness of the Senate had for many years 
made it obvious that a Senate meeting was not the proper place in 
which to discuss policies and arrive at decisions with regard to them.” 
One would never gather, from reading Parts I and II, that regents 
and presidents, vice-presidents, deans, and other administrators exist 
for the purpose of enabling the professors to do their job of teaching 
and investigation; that professors are primary and administrators 
ancillary. But perhaps the Parts yet to appear will correct this 
impression. 

The complacency noted above is not without justification. The first 
great state university, still among the foremost; a constitutional status— 
the powers of the regents granted by the people in the state constitu- 
tion (see the admirable article by Professor E. B. Stason, I, 
pp. 116-39 )—-which limits the legislature in spite of its control of the 
purse; loyal alumni whose gifts now pass the twenty-two million 
matk. Who does not doff his hat to the University of Michigan? 

This Swrvey will form another important source for a good one- 
or two-volume history of the university. The select bibliographies 
appended to each article will help. And the newspapers will aid the 
historian who tackles the job to read between the lines and get be- 
hind the scenery. 

University of Wisconsin G. C. SELLERY 
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History and Alumni Record of lowa Wesleyan College, 1842-1942. 
Part I: A Centennial History. By CHARLES J. KENNEDY. Part II: 
The Alumni Record. Edited by LILLIAN KENDIG ROGERS. (Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 1942. Pp. 260. $3.00.) 

This useful book pictures, candidly and unpretentiously, with ap- 
propriate confirmatory apparatus, the development and problems of 
a surviving pioneer Western college. Its general theme of educational 
prowess and consecration is familiar to those acquainted with the 
collegiate West. Even the details of the story reflect the factors of 
the life of similar institutions—the varying interest of the local 
community; the question of associated professional schools; recurrent 
campaigns followed by aftermaths of shrinkage in payment of pledges 
and of frozen investments; hair-breadth escapes and last-minute tri- 
umphs; building difficulties; the inevitable problems of coeducation; late 
introduction of credit for modern foreign language; deep intrusion of 
the sciences into the classical curriculum; the adjustment of “con- 
centration” to “spread” in graduation requirements, involving the 
further question of a three- or a four-divisional grouping of depart- 
ments; the succumbing of the preparatory academy under the pres- 
sure of tax-supported schools; fluctuating enrollments; the measuring 
of faculty quality in terms of graduate degrees; relations with the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; tardy 
emergence of a sense of the importance of the library; fraternity 
pros and cons; adaptations of rules to altering mores; the decline of the 
literary society; concern with academic goals; and the like, not except- 
ing the propriety of celebrating the grant of a charter as distinct from 
commemorating de facto academic establishment. Specific events, of 
course, and dramatis personae individualize the tale from institution 
to institution. 

In the main this narrative centers in presidencies. There is, how- 
ever, no reasoned exposition of the philosophies of education 
entertained by successive administrations, faculties, or individual in- 
structors. A failure to limn the personalities of the leading teachers 
in the school’s history is unfortunate, though possibly the omission 
is unavoidable. 

The book is issued under direction of the Trustees of Iowa 
Wesleyan College, at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on the centennial of the 
granting by the territorial legislature of a charter to the Mount 
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Pleasant Literary Institute. Beyond securing a charter this body did 
nothing, but in a few months, perhaps in 1842 itself, ten of its 
sixteen incorporators, with ten others, signed undated articles of the 
Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute, incorporated in 1844. In 1846 
the institute completed a building still standing on the campus. The 
institute was a “select school,” below collegiate level. Under the 
presidency of James Harlan, later United States senator, the moribund 
institute strengthened its finances and early in 1855 was chartered 
as Iowa Wesleyan University. The school was at length collegiate. 
The first freshman class entered in 1853-54, and the first graduation 
of students occurred in 1856. Agreeable to changes in outlook, the 
name of the institution was in 1912 changed to lowa Wesleyan College. 

The narrative portion of the work is written by Charles J. Kennedy, 
professor of history since 1940. The Alumni Record is prepared by 
Mrs. Charles S. (Lillian O. Kendig) Rogers, an alumna of the college, 
in music, and one of its trustees. There is an appreciative Foreword 
by President Stanley B. Niles. 

Beloit College ROBERT K. RICHARDSON 


Democracy’s College; The Land-Grant Movement in the Formative 
Stage. By EARLE D. Ross. (Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 
1942. Pp. 267. $3.00.) 

The A & M colleges scattered over the land—there being at least 
one in every state—have a common origin in the Morrill land grant 
act of 1862 whereby the federal government offered to each state an 
amount of land in proportion to its population to aid it in establish- 
ing an agricultural and mechanical arts college. The measure takes 
its name from Justin Smith Morrill, representative, later senator, from 
Vermont. There was nothing new in his bill; since the beginning 
of the colonial period land has been granted to aid colleges, and other 
men before Morrill had suggested using the national resources for 
this purpose. In the years just preceding the Civil War the tide of 
sentiment in favor of vocational training on the higher level was 
rising. Morrill realized this, vigorously pushed his bill through 
Congress, and despite one presidential veto persisted in his fight to 
secure its adoption. In 1862 the Morrill Act was passed and signed 
by Lincoln. 
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Professor Ross has made a searching examination of the movement 
for the establishment of agricultural colleges. Organized labor, farm 
journals, well known agriculturalists, and others interested in experi- 
menting in education were behind the movement, he shows, many 
years before Morrill took a share in it. Yet, when in his older years 
he reminisced about the adoption of the measure, Morrill sought to 
claim full credit for himself for proposing it in Congress. Professor 
Ross winks at the old senator's pompous claims, but he is more severe 
in dealing with the pretensions of Jonathan Baldwin Turner for honor 
in the movement. Turner, he admits, was an early advocate of 
vocational training, but he regards his plans as unbalanced and ill- 
advised. The reader will agree with the author that the movement 
was much broader based than either claimant or their later supporters 
have been willing to admit. 

Having traced the background of the land grant act, Professor Ross 
briefly discusses the sale of the land and scrip received by the states 
and then launches into an account of the beginnings of the new 
colleges. Here he is forced to rely largely on histories of the agri- 
cultural colleges, and consequently his account becomes somewhat 
uneven, greater emphasis being given to those institutions fortunate 
enough to have found a historian. The Wisconsin State College of 
Agriculture, for instance, today rightly regarded as among the fore- 
most institutions in the country, receives little attention. Financial 
difficulties, the problems of finding a trained personnel, legislative 
inactivity, and the slow progress of scientific thought and research in 
American institutions of higher learning all contributed to make the 
development of the new colleges slow and at times most disappoint- 
ing. Yet the groundwork was being laid for the great flowering of 
the A & M institutions in the twentieth century. 

Professor Ross has written an interesting and valuable book on 
American educational history. One may regret the author's practice 
of putting important information in the footnotes which, unfortunate- 
ly, are placed in an awkward position at the back of the book. 

Cornell University PAUL W. GATES 
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A Reference Guide to Iowa History. Compiled by WILLIAM J. 
PETERSEN. (State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 1942. 
Pp. 151. Free to institutions.) 

This guide is designed to be “helpful to teachers, to persons inter- 
ested in local history and active in county historical societies, to 
students who wish to read systematically, and to clubs which prepare 
programs in Iowa history.” It intends “to cite materials which are 
available and accessible to general readers, rather than to present an 
exhaustive bibliography for research scholars.” The divisions of the 
book deal with the natural, military, governmental, political, indus- 
trial, and social history of the Hawkeye State. Typical topics are 
entitled Physical Foundations; The Indians; Soldiers on the Frontier; 
Immigration; Iowa and National Affairs; Education; Religion; Social 
and Economic Problems; and Biographies. As is to be expected the 
guide leans heavily upon the publications of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa and of the State Department of History and Archives. 
The work is well done and well worthy of emulation by other states. 


The Historical Records Survey of Wisconsin financed by the Work 
Projects Administration has during the past quarter gone out of 
existence. Before it was discontinued it turned out the following 
neatly mimeographed and competently edited publications not re- 
ported previously in this Magazine: 

Inventory of State Archives: Banking Department (Madison, 1942; 
vii, 325 pp.). 

Inventory of County Archives: County Government in Wisconsin 
(Madison, 1942; vol. 1: xxxvii, 263 pp., vol. 2: xxxvii, 266 pp., 
vol. 3: xxvii, 236 pp.); No. 16 Douglas County (Madison, 1942; 
xvi, 242 pp.); No. 22 Grant County (Madison, 1942; xiv, 182 pp.); 
No. 58 Shawano County (Madison, 1942; xii, 205 pp.). 

Inventory of City Archives: Wauwatosa (Madison, 1942; x, 
271 pp.). 

Development of Town Boundaries: No. 9 Chippewa County 
(Madison, 1942; vii, 157 pp.). 

American Imprints Inventory: A Guide to Wisconsin Newspapers, 
Iowa County, 1837-1940 (Madison, 1942; x, 142 pp.). 

Inventory of Church Archives: Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese 
of Fond du Lac (Madison, 1942; x, 188 pp.); Assemblies of God 
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(Madison, 1942; v, 73 pp.); Disciples of Christ (Madison, 1942; v, 
83 pp.); Directory of Catholic Churches in Wisconsin (Madison, 
1942; x, 213 pp.). 


The Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual for 1942-43 issued by the 
State Reading Circle Board (Madison, State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1942) is sent to all schools and public libraries of the 
state. It contains two pages of titles about Wisconsin which have 


been published in 1941-42. 


Curator Robert K. Richardson of Beloit has answered the question 
“The Whence and the Why of Beloit” in his introduction to the 
Beloit Community Organizations Register (Beloit, 1942, 48 pp.). 
His information on the historical structures scattered throughout the 
city is a real guidebook for Beloit newcomers and for tourists of the 
region. The booklet was compiled by the Beloit Hobby Council and 
was financed by the several groups represented in its pages: religious, 
civic, recreational, hobbies, professional, and the like. 


Diamond Jubilee McFarland Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1867- 
1942 (56 pp.) is a fine history of an active organization whose be- 
ginnings date back to 1864, though the congregation was not organized 
until 1867. The site of the log schoolhouse, where services were 
conducted occasionally during the early years, is the east cemetery 
of the present church in McFarland. Profusely illustrated, the book- 
let recounts the steady progress which this Norwegian congregation 
has experienced in seventy-five years. Since 1927 the Rev. M. A. 
Sorenson has had charge of the church. 


Luther Memorial Church of Madison has issued a well-illustrated 
history (Madison, 1942, 80 pp.) commemorating the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization. There are messages from several pastors, 
with their pictures, a sketch of the Student Foundation, and the 
dedication stories of the chapel and cathedral as they appeared in the 
Madison State Journal; the histories of the church organizations have 
been carefully written. Especially attractive are the pictures of the 
interior and exterior of the church; special mention must be made 
of the “double-spread” showing the parsonage as well as the beautiful 
church. The present pastor is the Rev. Charles A. Puls. 
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The First Presbyterian Church of Oostburg has compiled a hand- 
some brochure (Oostburg, 1942, 35 pp.) for the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding. Dutch pioneers of the region built the first 
church on the Sauk Trail Road and later moved the structure to its 
present site at Oostburg; its membership roll upon organization con- 
tained the names of 166 men and women. The history of this group 
is interestingly told, and the pictures of individuals and organizations 
tell of a busy church. The Rev. H. C. Van Deelen is the ninth pastor, 
and under his guidance the debt of the church has been wiped out. 
The booklet is dedicated to the memory of the Rev. and Mrs. H. A. 
Van Griethuizen, who served the congregation, 1887-92, 1900-1927. 


The Jerusalem Church Society of Wales, Wisconsin, has issued a 
centennial souvenir program entitled Y Capel Log (Wales, 1942, 
12 pp.). The first Welsh religious service of the community of 
Wales was held in June, 1842, in the home of Richard (“King”) 
Jones. The congregation continued to meet here until 1845 when 
Y Capel Log (the log chapel) was built. The Rev. William T. 
Williams was the first circuit-riding preacher to settle in Wales 
in 1844, 


A well designed and carefully written genealogy is The Wells 
Family compiled by Daniel Wells Norris and H. A. Feldmann and 
privately printed by the Cramer-Krasselt Company at Milwaukee in 
1942. Thomas Wells, born in Colchester, England, in 1605, moved 
to Ipswich, Massachusetts, as early as 1635. A member of the 
eighth generation of this family in America, Daniel Wells, Jr., was 
born in Maine in 1808, came to Milwaukee in 1836, and was a 
prominent merchant, industrialist, lumberman, and politician (con- 
gressman, 1852-53). He died at the age of ninety-three in 1902. 
His daughter Fannie was married to Charles Wilkins Norris, Mil- 
waukee industrialist, and their son, Daniel Wells Norris, established 
the Norris Foundation in order to found a farm home for delinquent 
boys at Mukwonago. The genealogy traces the Wells, Norris, and 


telated families. It is accompanied by a full index and an ancestral 
chart. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has begun to publish a 
series of pamphlets “designed to promote the use of Pennsylvania 
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history as a means of inspiration, encouragement and stimulation to 
patriotic effort in this present war for the preservation of our way 
of life.” The four pamphlets thus far issued are Pennsylvania History 
and Morale by State Historian Sylvester K. Stevens (Harrisburg, 
1942, 10 pp.); his Pennsylvania History in Outline (32 pp.); What 
to Read about Pennsylvania by Oliver S. Heckman (97 pp.); and 
Some Pennsylvania Leaders, also by Mr. Stevens (16 pp.). 


One of the most stimulating articles on the problems of the small 
historical society to appear in a long time is Loring McMillen’s Using 
Volunteers in the Local Historical Society’s Program (American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, Box 6101, Washington, D.C, 
1942, 24 pp., $0.50). Mr. McMillen is the galvanic director of the 
Staten Island Historical Society, which for the past ten years has 
conducted an unusually worth-while program through the efforts of a 
volunteer staff of about twenty workers. Anyone wishing to give 
life to a local historical society and to interest young people in its 
work should read Mr. McMillen’s pamphlet, and every local historical 
society in the state should join the American Association for State and 
Local History (the dues are as low as $2.00 a year) so as to receive 
its helpful and practical publications. 


ARTICLES 


“Wartime Duties of Historical Museums” by L. Hubbard Shattuck, 
director of the Chicago Historical Society, is the leading article in 
the October 1, 1942, Museum News published by the American 
Association of Museums. Mr. Shattuck frankly states that historical 
museums have frequently been undeserving of popular support when 
exhibits were too static and there was a lack of promotional plan- 
ning and of good showmanship. But he thinks that well-run museums 
are important educational institutions and must be maintained despite 
wartime difficulties. In England, for example, museums were closed 
as soon as the war began, but today they are all open, strengthening 
the mental, moral, and spiritual elements necessary to build and 
maintain morale. 


“Paul Bunyan Twenty-Five Years After” is the title of an article 
by Gladys J. Haney of Sparta, Wisconsin, in the Journal of American 
Folklore for July-September, 1942. Though Paul Bunyan tales may 
have been told for a hundred years or so, they did not appear in print 
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until 1914 when W. B. Laughead, advertising manager of the Red 
River Lumber Company in California, began to issue small booklets 
containing advertising material and Bunyan tales. Miss Haney’s bibli- 
ography of Bunyan material now includes 137 items classified as 
Tales, Poetry, Drama, Music, Art, Criticism, and Relevant List. The 
list includes the article in Minnesota History, 20:55-58 (1940) in 
which Carleton C. Ames declares that “the Paul Bunyan legend is 
not indigenous to the lumber camps, but has been developed and 
exploited since their day in this section for various purposes, com- 
mercial and otherwise.” The various Wisconsin contributions cited 
include James Watrous’ twelve charming murals on the walls of 
“Paul Bunyan’s Cookshack” at the University of Wisconsin Memorial 
Union. 


The well-illustrated American-German Review published bi-monthly 
by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation occasionally has material of 
Wisconsin interest. In the June, 1942, number Horst Frenz traces 
“The German Drama in the Middle West” from its introduction in 
the 1840’s by amateur players through its great flowering in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Davenport (in 1882-83 
there was an attempt to organize Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Louis 
into a circuit), to its decline hastened by World War I. In the same 
issue Dora Edinger writes of “A Feminist Forty-eighter,” Madame 
Mathilde Franziska Anneke of Milwaukee, some of whose manuscripts 
were recently given to the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (ante, 
25:371-72). 


The paper by Henrietta M. Larson of Harvard University on “Some 
Unexplored Fields in American Railroad History” read at a meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in May appears in 
the October, 1942, Bulletin of the Business Historical Society. Miss 
Larson points out that no one has yet produced a satisfactory study 
of the inside administration of a railroad, despite the fact that several 
of the lines have excellent collections of their records. Among others 
she would like to see examined are “the Burlington, a regional road, 
the study of which would presumably reveal notably creditable policy 
and management,” and “the Milwaukee, another road that was suc- 
cessful as an inland road but that committed suicide in its drive 
to the Pacific.” Miss Larson also states that “few figures would be 
more important to study than Milwaukee’s Alexander Mitchell.” 


In the magazine Hobbies for August, 1942, Charles E. Brown of 
the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SocigETy describes “Scrapbooks and 
Albums” in the Society's Museum. Most of these were made be- 
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tween 1875 and 1910 and were filled with advertising picture cards, 
pictures cut from magazines, and brightly colored stickers or transfers 
sold by stationery stores. 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society has many articles 
of interest in its June, 1942, issue. Richard L. Beyer in “The His- 
torical Society in Wartime” decides that there is more reason than 
ever before for interest in history and quotes one person’s opinion 
that “it is good to have a chance to recall your country’s history in 
wartime.” Dwight F. Clark writes on “A Forgotten Evanston Insti- 
tution: The Northwestern Female College,” which flourished from 
1855 to 1871. But most interesting of all is Jay Monaghan’s dis- 
cussion, “Did Abraham Lincoln Receive the Illinois German Vote? ” 
This article examines the late Dr. Joseph Schafer’s thesis that the 
Germans did not elect Lincoln in 1860, that they certainly voted 
against him in Wisconsin, that their vote in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Iowa did not account for Lincoln’s victory, and that possibly 
close study might show a similar result in Illinois. Mr. Monaghan 
believes that the greater urbanization and greater influence of liberally 
educated leaders of the Germans in Illinois, as contrasted with those 
in Wisconsin, caused them to vote for Lincoln. Mr. Monaghan then 
goes on to say: “Perhaps Dr. Schafer’s thesis may yet be upheld, but 
if not, he deserves high tribute for his provocative investigation. As 
the French would say, ‘mais c'est une idée’.” 

The September number of the Journal also has three articles of 
considerable interest to students of Wisconsin history: “Galesburg: 
Hot-Bed of Abolitionism” by Hermann R. Muelder; “ Early Settlers of 
the Rock River Valley” by Clyde E. Buckingham; and “Anton C. 
Hesing: The Rise of a Chicago Boss” by Peter H. Olden. Galesburg 
and the Rock River region of Illinois both have historical counter- 
parts in Wisconsin, and Hesing was a German Republican who 
supported Lincoln in 1860. 


In the Indiana Magazine of History for September, 1942, Louis A. 
Warren, director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation, writes 
carefully and well of “The Lincolns, Hoosier Pioneers,” laying to rest 
many old myths and pointing out that “the genius and remarkable 
achievements of Abraham Lincoln find their proper and normal origin 
in two worthy parents whose ancestry dates back to early colonial 
days, and who had absorbed, during their western migration, the very 
spirit of the nation which passed into their children.” 


The Annals of Iowa published by the Iowa State Department of 
History and Archives in its July, 1942, number has an article of great 
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interest for students of Wisconsin. David Dale Owen, son of the 
British philanthropist and socialist, Robert Owen, came to the lead 
region of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois in 1839 to explore the 
mineral lands in order that a plan for their sale might be worked out. 
With a force of twenty-four men Owen managed to complete a 
whirlwind survey of 11,000 square miles of territory in two months. 
The map which resulted is included in “David Dale Owen and the 
First Geological Survey” by Walter B. Hendrickson. 


In the State Historical Society of Iowa's Palimpsest for July, 1942, 
is an excellent article by J. A. Swisher describing “MacArthur and 
Iowa Troops.” General Douglas MacArthur, whose family was from 
Milwaukee, commanded the Iowa troops of the Rainbow Division in 
World War I. 


Minnesota History for June, 1942, begins to print the important 
journal kept by Charles C. Trowbridge on the exploring expedition 
“With Cass in the Northwest in 1820.” The document, which is 
edited by Ralph H. Brown, adds new information to the various re- 
ports on the expedition prepared by its official journalist, James Duane 
Doty, and printed in the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Collec- 
tions. Other articles in this issue of Minnesota History are “The 
Middle Western Farm Novel” by John T. Flanagan and “The Minne- 
sota War History Committee” by Lewis Beeson. 


Professor William T. Hutchinson of the University of Chicago 
has a timely article on “ The American Historian in Wartime” in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September, 1942. Professor 
Hutchinson's analysis shows that World War I caused American 
historians to give new attention to recent American history, to rein- 
terpret the past relations of America and her allies, especially Britain, 
and in many cases to abandon an objective, scientific historical view- 
point in order to present “a spirited defense of the American cause.” 
Professor Hutchinson thinks that the present war calls for less 
emotionalism and more facts, but points out that Harold Laski insists 
“that all intellectuals should justify their existence by ‘thinking for 


,” 


action ’. 


In the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society’s Record 
for July, 1942, is an article on “Some Ancestral Lines of General 
Douglas MacArthur” by Conklin Mann. The MacArthurs have been 
in Wisconsin for three generations, but Mr. Mann traces the present 
general’s ancestry to New England through his great-grandfather, 
Benjamin Barney Belcher, of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. While he 
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is about it, too, Mr. Mann shows that President Roosevelt and General 
MacArthur are sixth cousins once removed, and just for good measure, 
the President and Winston Churchill are seventh cousins once removed. 
It’s a small world after all, isn’t it? 


The North Carolina Historical Review has been running a series 
of “Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina” edited by James A. 
Padgett. In the July, 1942, issue of the Review appear some two 
dozen letters to Carl Schurz dated between 1865 and 1878. Dr. 
Padgett properly comments: “The letters of a man, who ran for 
lieutenant-governor of his state just five years [1857] after reaching 
America and within less than two years after locating in Wisconsin 
are necessarily fascinating and informative. Although he was de- 
feated by only 107 votes, he put up a strong campaign in both 
English and German.” 


Fulmer Mood’s article on “ Pacific Coast Influences and Historical 
Writing” in the Pacific Historical Review for June, 1942, gives full 
credit to the influence of the University of Wisconsin and Frederick 
J. Turner in determining the direction of historical research on the 
Pacific Coast. The work in this field by Joseph Schafer, late super- 
intendent of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, is highly praised. 


A study of “Ornamented Coppers of the Wisconsin Area” by Vetal 
Winn appears in the Wisconsin Archeologist for September, 1942. 
Mr. Winn finds that Washington County is the distribution center 
for known examples of these prehistoric copper implements. He thinks 
that the decorations were tally marks, perhaps authorized by secret 
societies among the Indians. The great amount of corrosion shows 
the implements to be very ancient. 


Wisconsin Counties, monthly publication of the Wisconsin County 
Boards Association, in August, 1942, prints an “Oneida County His- 
tory” prepared by the late Historical Records Survey of WPA. 


A recent issue of The Big Brother, published by the Wisconsin 
Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha, traces the history of that 
institution from its founding in 1857. When a boy of nine was 
sentenced to the Wisconsin State Prison in 1854, a reporter on the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, John W. Hinton, became interested in doing 
something about the treatment of juvenile delinquents. Since the 
school received its first child in 1860, its educational and recreational 
program has developed enormously. The article is credited to Bernett 
O. Odegard and George M. Keith. 











The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


PB pence the three months ending October 10 the Society has ac- 
quired 2 new life members and 26 new annual members. In 
the period preceding October 10, 12 members were lost by death or 
resignation. The total membership on October 10 was 1,208. 

The new members are H. A. Barkhausen, Green Bay; Dr. R. C. 
Buchanan, Green Bay; Mrs. R. C. Buchanan, Green Bay; Dr. Merle 
Curti, Madison; Rev. L. A. V. DeCleene, West De Pere (Life); J. 
Stanley Dietz, Madison; P. F. Duveneck, Green Bay; William B. 
Faherty, St. Marys, Kansas; Karen Falk, Stoughton; Mrs. Edith A. 
Grignon, Kaukauna; John W. Jenkins, Camp Wheeler, Georgia; L. C. 
Jorgensen, Green Bay; B. P. Kramer, Green Bay; Mrs. Ralph G. 
Kundert, Monroe; Dr. E. R. Lamp, Milwaukee; Mrs. John A. Mohr, 
Green Bay; Neville Public Museum, Green Bay; Northland College 
Library, Ashland; Edmire E. Quinlan, Green Bay; Dr. Rachel Salis- 
bury, Milton (Life); Mrs. Albert T. Schwahn, Fond du Lac; Clyde F. 
Seeley, Fond du Lac; William Stark, Milwaukee; Mrs. Willis Tyler, 
Jefferson; Dr. Marie Z. Vermeiren, Green Bay; Mrs. John C. Walker, 
Madison; Elizabeth von B. Wight, Milwaukee; William F. Wolf, 
Appleton. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died during the year: 

Mrs. Charles E. Buell, Madison clubwoman, October 9. 

Everis A. Hayes, San Jose, California, newspaper publisher, June 3. 

A. R. Hoard, Ft. Atkinson manufacturer, April 30. 

Orra L. Hollister, West Allis manufacturer, August 14. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg, historian, Madison, July 11. 

Mrs. Mary Rehm, Ripon, September 28. 

Thomas S. Thompson, Mt. Horeb, superintendent of schools for 
western Dane County, January 29. 

F. A. R. Van Meter, New Richmond newspaper publisher, July 9. 

Robert C. Whelpley, vice-president and manager of the Citizen's 
Loan and Investment Company, LaCrosse, June 4. 

Isaac P. Witter, banker and businessman, Wisconsin Rapids, Sep- 
tember 26. 

Notice was received recently of the death, some time ago, of W. 
M. Patton, former librarian of Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Dr. Edward D. Eaton, president of Beloit College for thirty years 
and a leading churchman and educator, died June 9 at his home in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, where he had lived in retirement. He had 
reached the age of ninety-two. 


ACCESSIONS 


In the spring of 1850 Robert William Taylor traveled by train 
and steamboat from Frederica, Delaware, to St. Paul, Minnesota. Taylor 
kept a diary in which he described many details of the early part of 
his journey and spoke briefly of building the first market house in 
St. Paul and of his return home by way of Galena, Chicago, and the 
Great Lakes. The diary, which was placed on deposit by Robert A. 
Harris of Oak Park, Illinois, many years ago, has recently been made 
a gift to the Society. 


About fifty letters written to Luman C. Seegar of Addison, Vermont, 
1857-75, tell of the experiences of two of his former schoolmates 
who had emigrated to Wisconsin. Charles B. Miller settled in Madison 
as an employee of the Wisconsin Bank and served in the Second 
Wisconsin Cavalry in the Civil War. The other writer, C. M. Fisher, 
attended Wayland Academy at Beaver Dam for a short time, and in 
1875 was a manufacturer of masons’ supplies at Appleton. Both 
writers comment frequently in their letters on their early years in 
Vermont and business prospects in the West. 


The Society has purchased seventeen letters, 1814-26, written by 
a young officer from twelve military posts and cities where he was 
on active duty or recruiting service. Lieutenant William Armstrong 
(commissioned captain in 1818), took part in battles at the eastern 
end of Lake Erie in the War of 1812; was sent to Fort Mackinac at 
the end of the war; accompanied the troops sent to establish Fort 
Howard in 1816; was stationed at Fort Crawford for some time; at 
Fort Atkinson in Iowa and Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, for brief 
periods; and was at times sent on recruiting service in Kentucky. He 
died in 1827. His letters speak briefly of service in all of these places, 
and mention expeditions on which he was sent, including one to the 
St. Peter's River in 1818 and two up the Missouri in 1825. Fort 
Crawford was considered by Captain Armstrong to be the most desir- 
able post on the Mississippi, but he heartily disliked service at Fort 
Atkinson, where, he wrote, “the character of the soldier is mirged 
in the farmer.” 


A letter written by Major General Francis J. Herron of Iowa on 
December 22, 1862, describes the maneuvers of the battle of Prairie 
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Grove, Arkansas. Herron commanded the Third Division, which in- 
cluded the Twentieth Wisconsin Regiment, and by his superior 
military skill won promotion to the rank of major general. The 
letter, together with one written six months later while on a steamer 
en route to Vicksburg, has been photostated for the Society through 
the courtesy of Hamilton Herron of Madison. 


Some valuable additions have been made to the papers of Mrs. 
Jessie Jack Hooper of Oshkosh, largely for the years 1924-33. The 
material relates mainly to her active leadership in the movement for 
permanent world peace as carried on by the women of America 
through the National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, of 
which organization Mrs. Hooper was one of the founders. There 
is also some correspondence dealing with her work as a member of 
the League of Women Voters and concerning state and federal legis- 
lation. The collection, amounting to several manuscript boxes, is the 
gift of her husband, Ben Hooper. 


The Wisconsin Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have added to their collection of records and correspondence 
their annual record book for 1941-42 containing copies of Bible 
records and cemetery inscriptions from Wisconsin towns, and letters 
submitting names of girls in high schools throughout the state during 
the past three years for the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage conducted 
by the DAR. 


The Douglas County Historical Society is the generous donor of 
nine volumes of typewritten copies of articles on the Head of the 
Lakes region—its history and present-day institutions. Eight of 
the articles, written by the Rev. Norris C. Dickey, are on the religious 
and educational history of the region, on immigrant groups there, 
the development of aviation and of humanitarian and penal institu- 
tions, the history of Billings Park, and of Connor’s Point. The ninth, 
prepared by Richard Carey, records the recollections of a pioneer 
concerning the old trail to Lake Vermillion. 


About 200 items from the correspondence of Horace A. Tenney, 
showing his varied career, have been acquired recently. A letter in 
1853 from Edward Daniels under whom Tenney had served as assis- 
tant state geologist touches upon local politics in Ripon. From 1857 
to 1859 frequent letters discuss the building up of the Republican 
Party and the conduct of the state campaign of 1858, for which 
Tenney served as chairman. In. 1862 he was commissioned paymaster 
for the army, and after the war held the position of special agent in 
Wisconsin and Michigan for the Post Office Department. 
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There are some reports from local politicians in 1866 on the pros- 
pects of election of the supporters of President Andrew Johnson in 
the state. Tenney was chairman of the state Liberal Republican Com- 
mittee in 1872 and in 1874 was made clerk of the railroad commission 
in the Taylor administration. Among his papers are twenty or more 
letters written by former Governor Farwell when he was operating 
a land agency in Worth County, Missouri, after the Civil War. 

Throughout all his vicissitudes of fortune, Tenney’s main financial 
reliance was on his newspaper writing. He came to Madison in 1845 
as part owner of the Wisconsin Argus and at different times was 
proprietor, editor, or special correspondent for papers in Galena, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and Milwaukee. Chief among the fellow journalists 
with whom he maintained a correspondence was Josiah A. Noonan 
of Milwaukee. 

About three dozen letters from a brother, Henry W. Tenney, con- 
tain the story of a short-lived dream of wealth based on speculation 
in city lots at Newport and elsewhere. Early in 1858, in the throes 
of the depression, he wrote, “A little while ago I was rich, now 
I am obliged to consider where I shall hide when I see the sheriff 
after me with the ‘power of the county’ at his back. I have thought 
of the caves in the Dells where Black Hawk hid after the disastrous 
day of Bad Ax—but that is too near Kilbourn City.” His letters 
show, too, the feverish interest existing in Wisconsin villages in the 


locating of railroad routes, an interest particularly intense in Portage 
where the residents hoped to derive a benefit from both the railroad 
and the Fox-Wisconsin waterway. 


Mrs. Lila N. Hillyer, formerly of the Society's staff, has presented a 
manuscript volume of sermons in the Tagalog language, secured by 
her father, Edmund P. Neill, in the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American War. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 

Appliqued quilt “Democratic Rose” from William, Josephine, 
Mary Ella, and Leander Ferguson, Madison. 

Black cashmere shawl made in Germany, in about 1832, from Mrs. 
Alma Crabtree, Madison. 

Wedding dress, white satin slippers, and white lisle stockings 
worn by Mary Philpot at the time of her marriage at Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin, in 1897; also black and white silk blouse of about 1897 
and a black silk petticoat of the same date, from C. W. Bacon, Madison. 

An E-flat cornet which belonged to Professor John Lueders, early 
Madison musician, from Mrs. Mathilda Lueders, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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A box of “ Hicks Percussion Caps” from Minnie Murray, Madison. 

Fifty models of American, British, German, Italian, Dutch, and 
Japanese airplanes made under the direction of W. B. Senty, Airplane 
Model Project W.P.A., from State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison. 

Two black aigrettes used in trimming hats in 1907, from Bernice 
Swift, Madison. 

Five-mark paper money, Berlin, Germany, August 5, 1914, from 
Mrs. Hobart Johnson, Madison. 

Sleigh bells used at Boscobel, Wisconsin, in the late 1860's, from 
Maud Van Buren, Owatonna, Minnesota. 

Christmas and other postcards, 1907-13, from Margaret C. Albert, 
Milwaukee. 

Four Lakes Aquacentennial button and V for Victory button, 1942, 
from Marjorie Park, Madison. 

Campaign buttons used in her campaign for United States senator, 
from Mrs. Ben Hooper estate, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Skates used by donor in 1850, from Charles Dimler, Fitchburg, 
Wisconsin. 

Madison Zouave uniform worn by Captain William F. Vilas in 1861, 
testament carried by him in the Civil War, 1862-65, book of lecture 
notes taken by him when a student at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1856, from Mrs. Louis M. Hanks, Madison. 

Graphophone, Columbia Phonograph Company, Patents 1886-97, 
from Dr. Max Griebsch estate, Madison. 

Book, Geometric fiir Kiinstler und Handwerker, brought from Ger- 
many to Sauk City by his grandfather, Joseph I. Heller, in 1850, from 
Leo J. Weissenborn, Chicago. 

Ladies red lace straw hat of about 1895, from Mrs. Julia Hammer, 
Madison. 

Uniform coat, silk sash, hat cords, sword and belt worn in the Civil 
War by his father, Lieutenant James M. Chapel of Company A, 
Second Wisconsin Volunteer Regiment, 2 Iron Brigade badges, from 
Byron Chapel, Gilroy, California. 

Velveteen dress, blue taffeta dress, linen duster worn by donor as 
a girl in 1878-82, white parasol, 1880, bolting cloth dress of about 
1900, from Mrs. Stanley C. Hanks, Madison. 

Collection of sixteen pieces of “ Pauline Pottery” made at Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, by Mrs. Pauline Jacobus, 1888-95, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrest C. Middleton, Madison. 

Parade flag of the Thirty-second Division brought from France by 
donor’s father, Captain William N. White, of Waterloo, in 1919, 
from Mrs. J. O. Johnson, Madison. 

Three ladies’ hat pins, date of about 1890, from Maud Smith, 
Juda, Wisconsin. 
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II. THE STATE 


D. J. O'Malley, of Eau Claire, a member of the Range Riders Asso- 
ciation, consisting of riders of the Western cattle ranges between 
1881 and 1889, was unable to attend the fourth annual reunion at 
Miles City, Montana, August 21 and 22. He was invited to make a 
talk at the dedication of the museum built by the Range Riders Asso- 
ciation on the site of the original Fort Keogh, near Miles City, as a 
memorial to the old range riding days. The museum is a replica 
of the old N-N ranch house, where O'Malley worked most of his 
years as a cowboy, and was built with funds raised by the association. 
O'Malley is the only member still living of the 400 range riders who 
attended the first Miles City roundup in 1881. 


The Milwaukee County Park Commission on September 11 made 
available for scrap metal seven cannons which have been on display 
in parks and one cannon and a mortar which have been in storage. 
The relics, containing 55,800 pounds of iron and bronze, were offered 
to the War Departmet. New ones will replace them according to 
Mayor La Guardia, president of the United States Conference of Mayors, 
which is conducting the collection of metal relics for the government. 


Radio City, the home of WTMJ, the Milwaukee Journal Station, 
on the outskirts of Milwaukee, was dedicated August 23, 1942. The 
cornerstone of the structure was laid September 27, 1941; its com- 
pletion has inaugurated a new era of broadcasting service for 
Wisconsin. 

The Journal found a place in its columns for radio news when 
KDKA made its first broadcast in 1920. On April 20, 1927, the 
Journal bought WKAF, and permission was granted to build a trans- 
mitter twelve miles west of Milwaukee; the call letters WTMJ were 
issued June 10, 1927, and on July 25, 1927, WIMJ went on the air. 
Through the years new transmitter towers were added, the studio 
rebuilt, and with its physical expansion the program service was 
steadily built up. Its most recent venture, the completion of Radio 
City in parklike surroundings away from the city noises, is a highlight 
in Wisconsin's radio history. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Four century-old Chinese wax figures in an original glass case have 
been added by Mrs. Alice Kent Trimpey, Baraboo, to her widely 
known historic doll collection. These beautiful art treasures came 
by way of a London, England, book dealer, in answer to a request 
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for antique dolls. The figures, exquisitely clothed in silk and metal 
thread costumes, represent a bride and a bridegroom, attended by a 
maidservant and manservant. In her years of doll collecting, Mrs. 
Trimpey has brought together and has perfectly restored the rarest 
of specimens. 


The BELOIT HisTORICAL SOCIETY opened its fall season with a 
meeting on October 9, at Beloit. Dr. Harold Helm read a paper on 
“Early Physicians and Surgeons of Beloit.” The highlights of the 
state historical convention held at Green Bay were described by 
Professor Taylor Merrill. 


Colored motion pictures taken at the Cotton House at the time 
of the state convention of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY were 
shown at the meeting of the BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
on October 6, at Green Bay. Harold Shannon’s “Genesis of Green 
Bay,” a paper read at the convention, was also a part of the program. 


The annual meeting of the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
took place on October 5. The two prize-winning essays of a contest 
sponsored last year by the Society, “ Dover Township” and “ Genealogy 
of the Caldwell Family,” were read. The museum was open to the 
public preceding the meeting. Eighty-seven articles have been added 
to the collection during the past year. 


The days when there were fourteen sawmills on Chequamegon Bay 
were recalled on August 16 at Ashland when the Old Settlers held 
their annual picnic. Community singing, speeches, and dancing 
brought enjoyment to the old-timers. 


The DouGLAs COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM at Superior has 
enjoyed an unusually busy summer, and the sponsors feel well repaid 
for their efforts in gathering and displaying their collections. One 
of the popular exhibits during the month of August was the “ War 
Front Display,” which featured articles from Alaska, Iceland, and 
Greenland. Some were brought back by soldiers who were stationed 
in these countries, and others loaned by visitors to these places. 

From Greenland were shown hand-woven mats and Eskimo baskets, 
ornaments and chains of bone, money, and stamps. A miniature fish- 
ing boat, containing a group of wooden-jointed dolls dressed like 
fisherwomen of Greenland, was especially attractive. From Iceland 
came a hand-woven, virgin wool sweater and blanket, pictured playing 
cards, coins, and silver jewelry. Totem poles, baskets, Eskimo dolls, 
and buttons made from walrus teeth were in the collection loaned 
to the museum by recent tourists in Alaska. 
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The china exhibit contained a Swedish tea set of black china lined 
with gold and antique china cups without handles. Other heirloom 
pieces in a special loan exhibit included very old small vases, a white 
china owl which was a wedding gift in its day, and an old Scotch 
butter plate inscribed “ Be Canny.” 

The tourist bureau at Superior has been helpful in suggesting a 
visit to the museum which is located in the residence section of the city. 


Dunn County Old Settlers gathered for the seventy-sixth time on 
October 17, at Menomonie. The program emphasized “days gone by.” 
Anyone who has reached the age of forty-five and has resided in the 
county for twenty-five years is eligible for membership. 


After long planning on the part of the members of the GREEN 
COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, the first cabin—the community build- 
ing housing relics of the early day—was dedicated at New Glarus 
at the Pioneer Village parksite on Sunday, September 27. The land 
for the Pioneer Village was the gift of the heirs of the Gabriel 
Schindler estate. The logs, hand-hewn, are pegged together with 
hand-cut wooden pegs; the outside portion of the fireplace is con- 
structed of native limestone. Carl Marty, Sr., Monroe, has given many 
museum pieces displayed in the building. 

Mrs. W. W. Stauffacher, president of the Society, was in charge 
of the dedicatory Folkfest, and Dr. E. P. Alexander of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY spoke to an audience of 600. Mr. Charles 
E. Brown, curator of the State Society's Museum, told of other log 
museums located in the state. Music, singing, and dancing typical 
of the several nationalities of Green County added much to the 
entertainment. 


Sons and Daughters of Kenosha County’s Old Settlers met at Pad- 
dock’s Lake on August 16 to recall “olden days” and listen to a 
paper by Olive M. Hope on the history of the Old Settlers’ Club, 
which was printed in the Kenosha Evening News of August 22. 
Membership was open to persons sixteen years of age when the 
Club was formed in 1877, and so popular was the early movement 
that the organization soon had sixty-nine members. 


The KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART MUSEUM opened its doors 
to the children of Kenosha for the enjoyment of free motion pic- 
tures on October 3. The programs are presented three times each 
Saturday, and on Sunday afternoons the pictures may be seen by 
adults when children can only attend if accompanied by their parents. 
The pictures, both entertaining and educational, are very popular. 
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Members of the LA CRossE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY were 
able to study the growth of their city from a fine display of maps— 
dating from 1856 to 1913—-when they met on September 23 at the 
State Teachers College. A set of tools used in horse-shoeing, recently 
given the Society, was also on display. Dr. E. P. Alexander met with 
the officers of the Society at dinner before the meeting and then spoke 
on Wisconsin’s history. 


The grounds of the historic church-museum were chosen as a picnic 
place by the members and friends of the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY on Friday evening, July 17. Some 500 persons 
listened to Joseph Alexander, of the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment, outline a three-point program for the restoration of Aztalan. 
He suggested obtaining some land along the river in restoring the 
ancient walled city; replanting of trees and shrubs to give the same 
generously wooded aspect of early days; and the marking of all 
highways in the area with markers to guide tourists to the church- 
museum and near-by ground. After Mr. Alexander's talk there was 
singing and dancing. 

A delegation from the Watertown Historical Society presented the 
“Onward Wisconsin” pageant, which they had used for their own 
Pioneers’ Day celebration, at a meeting of the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN 
Society at Lake Mills, September 18. Technicolor films depicting 
Pioneer Day events were shown by John Groenke and Gust Lehrkind, 
president of the Watertown society. 


The LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy has completed the 
transfer of its museum to larger quarters in the Antigo library. A 
request has gone out for financial support and for additional gifts 
for display purposes. 


A “wiener roast” followed by a business meeting was enjoyed by 
the members of the LUTHER VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY in mid- 
August. On September 21 at the annual business meeting Will F. 
Bauchle of Beloit was elected president. The Rev. Marcus Lewis, 
of the East Luther Valley Church, who entertained the group at his 
home, showed colored moving pictures. 


Museum curators and antique collectors have figuratively gone mad 
over the treasures which Albert Skare has housed in his “Hidden 
Farms” log-cabin museum, near McFarland. Sentiment is at the 
heart of his collecting, and he will not part with his relics at any 
price. Skare is one of the incorporators of the Koshkonong Museum, 
and, when that is built near-by, he will display some of his relics 
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there. Many of his mementoes hark back to his ancestors, who in 
1854 settled the homestead where he resides. Two log cabins and 
the log-frame pioneer home contain the Skare antiques. 


On the library wall of the Doty cabin of Neenah hangs a newly 
framed map of Wisconsin of 1846, the gift of S. F. Shattuck. It 
contains but twenty counties with the remainder of the area Indian 
territory. The cabin has been visited by 2,910 persons, from twenty- 
one states, up to late August. The summer of 1941 is credited with 
a somewhat larger number of visitors. 


More than 125 Society members attended a “ going-away party” 
at Oconto, honoring President George R. Hall of the OCONTO COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in mid-July, shortly before he entered the 
army. On July 18 the members met at the restored logging camp 
on McCauslin Brook to receive the deed to the property from A. 
W. Holt of the Holt Lumber Company. He related many incidents 
of life in the camp, which has been restored to make it resemble as 
nearly as possible the original structure, and has been visited by many 
during the summer. In September the group met at Lena, where they 
listened to a paper on the history of that community; musical num- 
bers, reports, and a social hour were features of the program. 


Credit must be given the OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, not only for undertaking the restoration of the 
Grignon House at Kaukauna, but for employing a forester to trim 
and treat the various trees, many of great age, found upon the grounds. 
Of the row of elms along the east boundary and the large spreading 


tree near the house, the report of the forester states, “ . . . they ap- 
pear older and no less stately than the house itself.” Of the five 
American elms near the front porch one reads, “ . . . these five elms 


have blended their crowns together to give a very pleasing symmetrical 
aspect to the mass.” He considers the white ashes and white oaks 
among the “most worthwhile.” The self-sown elms and ashes which 
border the front line of the lawn “serve well to frame the house 
and grounds from the front aspect.” Robert Hagman, who completed 
the forestry course at the University of Michigan, removed the dead 
and diseased wood, braced the limbs where decay had gone out of 
hand, and drained the pockets to reduce the speed of decomposition. 

A comb-back Windsor chair, perhaps 200 years old, was discovered 
at the historic Grignon home by the caretaker, when he undertook 
to clean it. After the removal of the red tapestry and an abundance 
of cotton batting, the unusual lines of the rare antique were revealed. 
It is planned to restore the chair to its original state and make it a 
show piece among the furnishings. 
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Museum Prairie des Chiens at Prairie du Chien has received valu- 
able gifts and loans recently. William Hammes of Prairie du Chien 
has deposited the petition which was circulated and signed by resi- 
dents of the community in 1816, requesting a land survey. J. S. Earl, 
of Prairie du Chien, who had the original map of the land survey 
authorized by Congress in 1820, also loaned it to the museum. 

A special case is being built in which to display the wedding gown 
worn by Mrs. F. R. Bigelow of St. Paul, a granddaughter of Hercules 
Dousman. It is trimmed with exquisite rose point lace, which was 
purchased at $500 a yard. 


A wall “mug museum” in the barber shop of W. C. Wichman, 
Randolph, dates back thirty-nine years. About one-third of the owners 
of the mugs have died; the others, no longer using their cups, have 
donated them to Wichman’s unique collection. The owner’s name 
is inscribed in gold on his cup, and recalls the day when a shave cost 
but ten cents.. Mr. Wichman’s shop has been in the same building 
on Main Street for twenty-seven years. 


A seventy-seven-year-old gristmill, on the Kickapoo River, was given 
to the Rockton community by its joint owners, Mrs. J. S. Earll of 
Prairie du Chien and Frank Widmer of Rockton. Volunteers tore 
down the building, carried the lumber to a new site, and constructed 
a new hall—known as the Community Center—to be used by a club 
of villagers and rural folk organized a number of years ago. On 
August 9 they met for their annual picnic and the dedication of their 
new home. Such good fortune may come to other organizations 
struggling with the problem of housing their museum collections. 


The Journal of Frank Avery, an early Baraboo resident, has been 
given to the SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, among other 
mementoes from the Avery home. Avery crossed the Atlantic from 
England in a sailing vessel in 1853. On Sunday, March 25, he writes, 
“sailors appeared dressed in their best and many passengers ‘ smarted 
themselves up,’ not a card game was played all day; passengers sitting 
about on deck reading Testaments which the Captain distributed 
amongst them.” 

SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s MUSEUM at Baraboo has 
entertained many visitors during the summer. It was opened on 
Sunday afternoon during the fall months in order that those employed 
during the week would have an opportunity to see the exhibits. 


The directors of the local Society who attended the state historical 
convention at Green Bay in August gave a résumé of events at the fall 
meeting of the SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, which met 
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at Shawano on October 13. The pilgrimage to the historic sites in 
and about Green Bay was especially enjoyable, they reported. Mem- 
bers are concentrating on the collection of World War II materials 
during the year, and plan to have a complete record for all who 
serve in the conflict from their county. 


Transfer of the Dawson property at Viroqua was made to the 
VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY by the executor of the estate 
on August 17. Codéperation of all historically minded county residents 
is sought in order to create a worth-while museum at Viroqua. 


The third annual Pioneer's Day was observed at Watertown on 
Sunday afternoon, August 16, at the Octagon House, under the direc- 
tion of the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. The committee used 
the patriotic theme in developing its program, which consisted of a 
pageant, “Onward Wisconsin,” an address by Dr. E. P. Alexander on 
“Wisconsin in Review,” and patriotic songs. Situated on Richards 
Hill with a fine view of Rock River and the surrounding country, the 
Octagon House has been visited by thousands of people, and is be- 
coming one of Wisconsin’s best-known landmarks. 


Oconomowoc entertained the WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SocigTy on September 12. Some seventy-five persons attended a 
one o'clock luncheon which was followed by group singing and 
a program centering on the Welsh immigrants of Waukesha County. 
Their history was traced by Mrs. Sadie Price of Genesee, and the 
Rev. Daniel Williams of Dousman related amusing anecdotes of 
early school and church days of the Welsh pioneers. A short report 
of the state historical convention at Green Bay was given. A request 
for war history material in the way of letters—to be copied—from 
men in service, photographs, and newspaper clippings was also made. 


The formal organization of the WAUSHARA COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY was completed August 18 at the County Normal School, 
Wautoma. Robert R. Jones, Wild Rose, was elected president. At 
the Waushara County Fair the Society displayed its collections, con- 
sisting of Indian and war relics, handmade tools, utensils, and 
documents. The booth proved popular among fair goers. 


The two front rooms of the Oliver Damon House, Wauwatosa, were 
opened as a museum in the fall of 1941. The house has been com- 
pletely re-wired, but some repairs are still in progress. Plans for an 
old-style garden are being made, in keeping with the age of the 
house. Flowers and shrubs which the Indians commonly grew and 
used for various cures may also be planted. 
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On Sunday, September 20, the Old Settlers of Oshkosh vicinity 
were entertained by the WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY at the Oshkosh Public Museum. The main 
portion of the program was given over to a question-and-answer period, 
when the old settlers answered questions on certain phases of the 
history of the county. Dr. E. P. Alexander spoke on “Worth 
Fighting For.” 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A special anniversary edition of the Chetek Alert appeared in 
September to mark its sixtieth birthday. It was replete with pictures 
and historical sketches on the businessmen of the city, churches, lodges, 
high school, lake shore development, and the growth of Chetek itself. 


Ninety years ago Janesville organized its fire department. In 1887 
the alarm system was installed, and since the waterworks also date 
from that year the use of wells was abandoned. Then horse-drawn 
vehicles were replaced by trucks, and fire fighting became more 
effective. 


The First National Bank of Oshkosh was founded by Ansell W. 
Kellogg on August 10, 1852. During this ninety-year period but 
four presidents have served the institution, the present incumbent 
taking over in 1924. 


Several Racine County families met for centennial celebrations the 
past summer. Descendants of John and Martha Noble, who settled 
near Waterford, “reuned” at the Old Settlers’ Park, Union Grove, 
July 17. About 200 relatives were present, some of whom traveled 
great distances. 

The Bottomley clan, whose forebears were Edwin and Martha Bot- 
tomley of the English Settlement, Racine County, picnicked 100 strong 
on July 18, at the English Settlement Church. A series of family 
tableaux brought much enjoyment during the evening. On Sunday, 
July 19, the Bottomleys and Nobles met for a joint service and picnic 
at the English Settlement Church. Many members of the two 
families are related. 

The centennial picnic-reunion of the Beaumont family, also of 
Racine County, brought together 98 persons on June 27. The pioneer 
George Beaumont and his wife arrived in Racine County from New 
York State, and are credited with 125 direct descendants. They 
were the parents of 13 children. 
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On October 2, 1942, Mr. Samuel M. Pedrick, curator of the Wis- 
CONSIN HIsTORICAL SOCIETY from Ripon, observed the tenth anni- 
versary of beginning his column on “Ripon History” in the Ripon 
Commonwealth. ‘The column has appeared each week during the 
decade. Mr. Pedrick, whose grandfather and father came to Ripon 
in 1849, has done a remarkable piece of work in collecting the 
materials for Ripon’s history and in writing on all phases of it. He 
points out that the city will be a century old on May 27, 1944. 


The Shawano County Journal will have served the community eighty- 
four years in February. This is the fourth war it is experiencing, of 
which the editor writes, “ ability to survive, especially through difficult 
times, is an invaluable asset.” 


On July 31, 1942, the Sheboygan Press issued a Thirty-fifth Anni- 
versary Number of 154 pages which included a reprint of “ Sheboygan 
County: Out of a Wilderness” by the Hon. Gustave W. Buchen as 
it appeared in the June number of this Magazine (ante, 25:425-43) 
and numerous historical articles on the Press, government, retailing, 
recreation, public utilities, education, industry, and dairying. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Francis Borgia Parish, Cedarburg, recalled its beginnings in 
1842, September 27, with a pontifical high mass and a banquet. 


Sermons, an organ recital, and a dinner were the features of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the establishment of Christ Evangelical 
Church of Dheinsville, near Germantown. Philip Dhein, Sr., was 
one of its founders. 


The “History of the Episcopal Church in Hartland,” by the Rev. 
L. F. Thatcher, present vicar, is appearing in the Hartland News in 
serial form. It is being published to commemorate the beginning 
of Episcopal church services in Hartland 100 years ago. 


St. Paul’s Catholic Church, Mineral Point, built of stone in 1842, 
can still be seen well-preserved on the parish grounds, although 
worship is now held in a structure dedicated in 1910. The building 
of the first church was recalled on Sunday, September 20, by solemn 
high mass followed by a dinner in the parish hall. 


Thirty-one residents of Sussex village met for Episcopal worship a 
century ago. A centennial was held in St. Alban’s Church, October 3-5, 
when a tea at the rectory, a centennial address by Professor Andrew 
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Weaver of the University of Wisconsin, and confirmation ceremonies 
by Bishop B. F. Ivins of Milwaukee brought members and friends 
together during a three-day period. 


Yorkville Methodist Church observed its centennial on July 5 
with special services. 


Ninety-fifth anniversaries: Norway Grove Lutheran Church, De- 
Forest, September 27; Rock Prairie United Presbyterian Church, east 
of Janesville, October 3-4; Spring Prairie Lutheran Church, town of 


Leeds, Dane County, August 23; Lisbon United Presbyterian Church, 
Menomonee Falls, August 29-30. 


Ninety-second anniversary: Swiss Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
New Glarus, September 27. 


Ninetieth anniversaries: Evansville Congregational Church, Au- 
gust 2; Old Hauge Lutheran Church, near Daleyville, August 23; Spring- 
dale Lutheran Church, east of Mount Horeb, October 4; Coon Prairie 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, south of Westby, extending over several 
Sundays, through September 5-6. 


Eighty-fifth anniversaries: Trempealeau Valley Lutheran Church, 
near Blair, August 1-2; First Congregational Church, Mukwonago, 
August 30. 


Seventy-fifth anniversaries: Herold Evangelical Church, Alma, 
September 21-28; St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Appleton, September 20; 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Boscobel, September 13; Congregational 
Church, Friendship, July 21; Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Green Bay, July 26; St. Martin’s Catholic Church, Hales Corners, 
August 16; Lutheran Church, McFarland, August 23 and 30; St. Mary's 
Catholic Church, Menasha, September 6-8; Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Church, Menomonie, October 11-18; Salem Evangelical Church, Mil- 
waukee, September 17-18, 20; First Presbyterian Church, Poynette, 
October 11; Our Savior's Lutheran Church, Sand Creek, July 12. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


The Bakerville cheese factory, several miles west of Marshfield, 
closed it doors on July 10, after serving its patrons for fifty-six years. 
Anton Henseler opened his factory in 1885, and for the past twenty- 
nine years it has been operated by his son Joe. Most of the equipment 


has been spoken for, and his patrons have arranged to sell their milk 
at other factories. 
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C. B. De Munde of Beaver Dam is the owner of a tall black walnut 
clock, a 200-year-old heirloom, still in perfect running order. The 
fourth generation owner refuses to sell this family antique. 


For the first time in eighty years Burlington is without a cigar 
factory. Imported wrappers not obtainable, tobacco prices up, a 
ceiling on retail prices, and a shortage of workmen were Ted Huening’s 
reasons for closing his factory. When he went into business twenty- 
nine years ago, there were six cigar factories in Burlington. 


An oil painting of Guy Speirs of Cameron, eighty-three-year-old 
manager of Abbotts Dairies at Cameron and Bruce, was unveiled 
July 14. The portrait hangs in the Cameron plant, and the unveiling 
was attended by eight executives of the company from Philadelphia. 
The Cameron and Bruce Creameries have won an international reputa- 
tion under Mr. Speirs’s management. 


The Freeport-Dodgeville branch of the Illinois Central Railroad 
was built in 1887-88. The first train rolled into Dodgeville on 
March 30, 1888, where it was welcomed by a tremendous crowd. Band 
music, a dinner, and a program at the Opera House furnished en- 
tertainment for the visitors. On July 25, 1942, the “line went to 
war without speeches or cheers.” One trainman remarked that aside 
from the old-timers the only ones who paid any attention to the 
fact that the train was making its last trip “were the people at the 
restaurants where they sold us 10 meals every day and realized, all 
of a sudden, they'd lose that $5.00.” Some 9,000 tons of metal from 
tracks and bridges alone, it was estimated, would be converted into 
scrap for the building of ships and guns. 


Harry Hirshheimer of La Crosse has compiled a list of about 100 
coulees in LaCrosse County which were named by pioneer settlers. 
There are found such Scandinavian names as Larson, Severson, Jostad, 
Lunde, and Bergum; German immigrants named their coulees Jahn, 
Korn, Garber, Hundt, Kammel; and miscellaneous names include 
Scotch, Mormon, Irish, Poplar, Green, Jones, Bohemian, and others. 
The “Coulee region” is a slogan used in advertising La Crosse County 
throughout the country. 


The Tappe harness shop at Medford has been in business for sixty 
years under the same name. In the early years ox harnesses were in 
great demand. Chris Tappe, who is continuing the shop begun by 
his father, finds business so brisk since last fall that many an evening 
he is busy doing repair work as well as fashioning new harnesses. 
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Portage newspaper history beginning with 1850 appears in the 
October 3, 1942, Portage Register. In this issue is announced the re- 
tirement of Arthur A. Porter, at eighty-five, who since 1920 owned and 
published the paper. He was a believer in civic improvement and 
did much for the up-building of the city, where he will continue 
to reside. 


For seventy-seven years Reichmuth’s has been the rendezvous of 
Ripon College students. There they consumed their sundaes and 
sodas, practiced new dance steps, and exchanged gossip, and there 
the Homecoming crowds congregated. With rationing of sugar and 
cola drinks, and with the competition of the new Student Union a 
few blocks away, C. F. Reichmuth, the last proprietor and grandson 
of the founder, decided to sell his equipment some months ago and 
made plans to enter the army. 


Joseph Klassen, of Sherwood, a self-taught artist, has painted a 
mural of the pioneer Peter Klassen farm three miles southwest of 
Sherwood, as he remembers it. The homestead is depicted with log 
cabin and barns, stone and rail fences, fields of stumps, a field of corn, 
and several cows grazing in the pasture. It is a nostalgic, pastoral 
scene of frontier days, teaching history to those of a later era. 


The scrap metal drive brought to light a wheel that hung in the 
first well house on a pioneer homestead in Waupaca County in 1863. 
Since that day the wheel, rope, and bucket have been replaced in 
turn by the wooden pump, the iron pump, the wooden windmill, the 
steel windmill, the gasoline engine, and now an electric motor. 


MEMORIALS 


The Painesville Memorial Chapel on Highway 100, west of High- 
way 41, in the southern part of Milwaukee County, was rededicated 
July 19. It was built in 1852 by German immigrants and was 
known as “The First Free Christian Church of the Town of Franklin 
and Oak Creek.” Architect Alexander Guth thought its well-designed 
colonial lines a “veritable bit of New England transplanted to Wis- 
consin.” Thomas Paine’s picture still hung on the wall beside 
Christian Schroeter’s at the rededication ceremony. It was Schroeter 
who gave lectures at this Freethinkers’ Chapel from 1857 to 1890; 
here also Carl Schurz spoke in the early day. Speakers for the 
occasion were William George Bruce and Frederic Heath of Milwau- 
kee, both curators of the WISCONSIN HisToRICAL SociETy. The 
Painesville Memorial Association, whose president is Ella Louise Fink 
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of South Milwaukee, brought about the restoration of this early 
building. 


The Portage city council voted to accept the Breese residence as 
a memorial to the late Zona Gale Breese, noted Wisconsin writer. The 
large, red brick structure will be converted into the “Zona Gale 
Breese Memorial Library.” It was given to the city by William L. 
Breese, husband of the Wisconsin authoress. 


To perpetuate the memory of Sheboygan County's first school- 
teacher, John L. Sexton, a marker was erected in August, 1941, by 
C. E. Broughton, editor of the Sheboygan Press and curator of the 
WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOcIETy. Sexton, who lived from 1824 to 
1911, occupied a little cabin in the Sheboygan County marsh, and 
was an authority on nature. The marker is on the site of Sexton's 
home. 


III. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Twice destroyed by fire, funds are again being sought to rebuild 
Old Main, the administration building on Luther College campus, 
at Decorah, Iowa. The first Old Main was dedicated in 1865, and 
‘after its destruction it was replaced in 1890. Now a churchwide 
solicitation is under way to raise $300,000 for a third administration 
building. Since this is a replacement project, it is hoped no difficulty 
will be encountered in its construction. 


Western Americana, collected for more than forty years by J. 
Christian Bay, librarian of the famous John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
has been acquired by the State Historical Society of Missouri. Dr. Bay's 
rare historical volumes, manuscripts, maps, and other items occupy 
a room especially designed by the Society for their safekeeping. 


The New York State Historical Association is making an experi- 
ment which other historical organizations should follow closely. Junior- 
memberships (75 cents for individuals and 50 cents each for groups 
of five) are being issued to students under eighteen. The junior 
members receive a magazine, The Yorker, published monthly through 
the school year and “written by and for our younger members.” Two 
issues of the magazine have appeared (June and September). They 
consist chiefly of short articles on local history written by secondary 
school students. Everyone in historical work realizes the desirability 
of interesting young people in their past, and we. hope that The 
Yorker will flourish for many years. 





